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December 21. 1643. 


ETWEEN this date and 3rd January, 

: e 1643/4, it is probable that the building 
— Py WAS visited by William Dowsing, the 
¢ iconoclast. An eye witness describes 
Z ‘xj him as going ‘about the Country like 
a Bedlam breaking glasse windows, having battered 
and beaten down all our painted glasse, not only 
in our Chapples, but (contrary to order) in our 
publique Schooles, Colledge Halls, Libraryes, and 
Chambers.’' 







1645. 

February. A petition was presented to Parlia- 
ment by the University praying that the library of 
Archbishop Bancroft might be delivered to them.* 

. D.N.B. xv, 407. 

2 Lord’s Journal, viii, 171-2. ‘Epp. Acad.’ ii, §83. Heywood 

and Wright, ii, 467. C. H. Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ iii, 399. 
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1646. 
February 15. Parliament this day granted the 
request of the University for the Lambeth Library.’ 


1647. 

March 24. The Saeiien passed resolutions to 
spend {£2000 on the Library, and {500 on the 
purchase of a collection of Hebrew books which 
had formerly belonged to an Italian Rabbi, Isaac 
Pragi. The former resolution did not take effeét, 
but the latter was entrusted to Selden and Light- 
foot to carry out.? 

1648. 

Among donors at this time, Sir Symonds D’Ewes 
presented some medals ;3 Robert Sheringham, M.A., 
fellow of Caius College, presented his ‘Joma,’ 
Codex Talmudicus; and Christopher Cartwright, 
of Peterhouse, his ‘ Eleéta Thargumico-Rabbinica,’ 
both printed in London this year.* 


1649. 

August 29. This day died the Rev. Richard 
Holdsworth, D.D., Master of Emmanuel College 
(1637-44). His library was originally intended 
for his own college, but eventually passed to the 
University.5 

L Willis and Clark, of. cit. iii, 27, note 3. The books did not 
come till 1649. 

2 C. H. Cooper, ‘Annals,’ iii, 420-1. Henry Bradshaw, 
* Colleéted Papers,’ pp. 195-6. See a forthcoming paper by Mr. I. 
Abrahams, in the ‘Trans. of the Jewish Historical Society,’ vol. viii. 

3 *Epp. Acad.’ ii, *591. 

4 Donors’ Book, pp. 40-1. 

5 See post 1664. The library consisted of 10,095 volumes, 
including 186 manuscripts. For the catalogue of it see MSS. 
Dd. 8. 45, and Ff. 4. 27. 
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September 3. By this date the Lambeth books 
had arrived, and a Grace was passed to provide 
additional room.’ 

Samuel Crooke, rector of Wrington, co. Somer- 
set (1602-49), presented the works of Gregorius 
Nazianzenus and Gregorius Nyssenus.* 


1650. 
Christopher Arnold presented his ‘Templum 
Pacis Germaniae,’ printed at Leyden in this year.3 


April 8. This day died Sir Symonds D’Ewes. 
In addition to the gift already mentioned, he had 
given a manuscript Anglo-Saxon-Latin glossary 
and preparations for a Lexicon of those languages.* 

Dury’s ‘Reformed Library Keeper,’ printed at 
London in this year, contains the following passage: 


‘I understand that all the book-printers or stationers 
of the Commonwealth are bound of every book that is 
printed to send a copy into the University Library,’ etc.’ 


August 20. J. Hevelius gave his ZeAnvoypagia 
with an inscription dated this day. 


1652-3. 
Item® for a banket, and wine in the Uni- 
versity Library, when the Commi 16° of, 
sioners about the Fennes were here 


* Univ. Audit Book, fol. 456. Willis and Clark, iii, 28. 

* Donors’ Book, p. 40. 

3 For him see ‘ Allg. Deutsch. Biographie.’ This book is not 
there given among his works. 

4 MS. LI. 1. 4. 

5 Quoted in R. Garnett’s ‘ Essays in Librarianship’ (1899), p. 186. 

6 Univ. Audit Book, fol. 484. 
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1653. 

September. This month a Abraham Wheelock, 
librarian.' 

Oéfober 11. This day William Moore, M.A., 
fellow of Caius College, was eleéted librarian in 
succession to Wheelock. 

November 30. Dr. Metcalfe bequeathed £20 to 
the library.* 


To Pindar for his pains in the Universitie Librarie, 4'. 


Forty books were given by Francis Ash, mer- 
chant of London. They contain a book-label with 
inscription. 


1654. 
August 31. John Evelyn visited the University : 


‘The Schooles are very despicable, and Public Librarie 
but meane, 'tho somewhat improv’d by the wainscotting 
and books lately added by the Bp. Bancroft’s Library and 
MSS. They shew’d us little of antiquity, onely K. James’s 
Works, being his owne gift and kept very reverently.’ 


This year, Simon Ash, M.A., of Emmanuel 
College, presented the works of Albertus Magnus, 
Lugd. 1651, in 21 volumes, folio.‘ 

This year also died Alexander Ross. He be- 
queathed {50 to the library.s 


' See D.N.B. 

? Grace Book H, p. 122. Donors’ Book, p. 46. 

3 Harl. MS. 7028, p. 245. Printed in Hartshorne’s ‘ Book- 
Rarities,’ p. 333 note. Mr. Robert Bowes, in his ‘ Notes on the 
University Printers,’ gives a collective note on the Pindar family. 
(C.A.S. ‘Comm.’ v, 310.) 

4 There is a commemorative label in each volume. 

5 See D.N.B. Also Donors’ Book and Registry MS. 31. 1. 12. 
His books bear a commemorative label. 
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1655. 

April 23. William Morden, bookseller of Cam- 
bridge, gave Edward Lively’s MS. Commentaries.' 

July 16. Osbert Fowler, registrar of King’s 
College, presented a manuscript bestiary.* 

Nicholas Hobart, M.A., fellow of King’s College, 
gave a collection of Greek and Oriental manuscripts 
acquired by him on a journey to Constantinople.’ 
Henry Some, a fellow of the same college, pre- 
sented his ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus.’¢ 

Sir William Dugdale presented his ‘ Monasticon 
Anglicanum,’ printed this year. 

John Rant, formerly fellow of Caius College, 
gave manuscripts.5 

William Neland, Cambridge Bookseller, pre- 
sented a manuscript.® 

Thomas Fuller’s ‘ History of the University of 
Cambridge,’ published this year (1655), contains 
the following passage: 


‘This library formerly was furnished with plenty of 
choice books . . . but these books, by the covetousness 
of some great ones, and carelessness of the library-/osers 
(for library-keepers | cannot call them), are for the most 
part imbezzled, to the great loss of the University, and 
learning in general.’’ 


Sfanuary 18. The Proteétor having given 
Llanrhaiadr, near Denbigh, as a settlement on the 
librarian, a letter of attorney from the University 
to Thomas Bucke was granted this day to agree 


* Donors’ Book, p. 45. MS. Ee. 6.33. * MS. Ii. 4. 26. 
3 Cooper, ‘ Memorials,’ iii, 69. MSS. Ff. 3. 4, 30. 

+ MS. Dd. 13. 23. 5 MSS. Ff. 6. 50; li. 1, 16, 17. 
6 MS. Ii. 1. 6. 7 See ‘Cat. of MSS.’ I, vii-viii. 
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with Dr. Lewis Du Moulin for his life interest in 
the same.' 

August 24. Richard Foxton, M.A., of Em- 
manuel College, bequeathed £40. 

Bryan Walton’s Polygot Bible published this 
year was presented by John Allen, of Gray’s Inn.3 

Margaret, Marchioness of Newcastle, presented 
her ‘ Natures Pictures,’ published this year.+ 


1657. 
May 12. This day Thomas Holler, chirurgeon 
of London, presented the ‘ Herbarium’ of Taber- 
naemontanus in High Dutch, Francofurti, 1588. 


‘To Mr. Hughes for the charge in procureing manu- 
script bookes out of Wales 135. Od.’ 
To Wardell the Smith for scouring, and 
mending the brass Spheare * 
To him allso for mending the brass about 
the globe 
To Woodruff the ioyner for mending the 
globes, and their frames 
To him allso for making . 3 . tables for 
them and the Spheare to stand upon® 
Item to Jonath Pindar ex concessione 
Auditorum in consideration of his 
paines in the library in transcribing 
seuerall Catalogues’ 


. Registry MS. 31. 2. 10. 

* Donors’ Book and Registry MS. 31. 1. 12. The books 
contain a commemorative plate dated this day. For him see 
C.A.S. ‘ Proceedings,’ xv, 84. 

3 The letter of thanks is MS. Add. 4447 (4). 4 Sel. 3. 57. 

5 This must be the ‘great Latten Speare’ given by Bacon in 
1583. A Dutchman was paid for scouring it in 1590. (Univ. 
Audit. Book, ff. 145%, 150”, 161”.) 

6 Univ. Audit Book, ff. 510-11. 7? Audit Book, fol. 513. 
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1658. 

‘fune 12. Sir William Dugdale presented a copy 
of his ‘ History of St. Paul’s Cathedral.’ 

August. This month Samuel Morland, who had 
been Cromwell’s envoy to the Duke of Savoy, 
presented the Waldensian MSS. which he had 
colleéted and used in his ‘ History of the Evan- 
gelical Churches of the Valleys of Piemont,’ pub- 
lished this year." 

John Stearne, M.D., professor in the University 
of Dublin, presented a copy of his ‘ Animi Medela,’ 
Dublini, 1658, 4°.? 

1659. 

April 18. This day William Moore, librarian, 

was buried in Great St. Mary’s Church. 


‘He collected into one body the university statutes, 
and made a catalogue of all the MSS. in the public library, 
except the oriental, writing the whole with his own hand, 
notwithstanding a severe illness. He desired to be buried 
in his own college chapel, but being refused by Mr. Dell, 
the master, the use of the liturgy, which was his last 
request, was laid in St. Mary’s church, under the stone he 
used to kneel on.’ 


April 26. T. Smith, B.D., Christ’s College, was 
eleéted librarian.* 


> See H. Bradshaw, ‘Collected Papers,’ pp. 1-15, and ‘Memoir,’ 
p. 84. 

2 The author was a pensioner of Sidney Sussex College, and the 
book is dedicated to the University of Cambridge. 

3 Carter, ‘Hist. of the University,’ p. 232. Printed in R. Gough, 
‘Brit. Top.’ i, 223. Moore’s Life was written by his successor, 
T. Smith, and printed in 1660. 

4 The friend and correspondent of Sir Thomas Browne. See 
J. Peile, ‘ Biographical Register’ (1910), i, 468, and E. Gosse, 
* Sir Thomas Seve ” (1905), p. 107. 
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The hours of the library at this time were, from 
O€tober to March, 9.0-11.0 and 1.0-3.0. In the 
rest of the year from 8.0-11.0 in the morning, and 
from 2.0-5.0 in the afternoon, excepting Saturday 
afternoon throughout the year. The chief library 
keeper was to attend two hours at least every day 
from April-September, and one hour at least in 
the other months except upon urgent occasions, 
approved by the Vice-chancellor. None but 
gremial M.A.s or Bachelors of Law or Physic 
allowed to study in the library, and they not until 
they had taken oaths not to take away or wilfully 
misuse anything. At the bottom of the rules is a 
Memorandum : 


Some course to be thought on for the procuring of 
moderne Authors of which there have been none added 
the 20 last yeares.' 


September 3.7 


1661. 
Oéfober 5. Isaac Dobson, B.D., Corpus Christi 
College, was appointed librarian this day. 


1662. 
May 10. Archbishop Juxon now preferred his 


request for the return of the Bancroft books to 
Lambeth. 3 


* Registry MS. 31. 2. 11. 

* For an amusing story told by Thomas Smith relating toa visit 
to the library of Corpus Christi College on this day, see John 
Peile’s ‘ Biographical Register’ (1910), i, 468. The applicant was 
told to come again on 6th August of the following year. 

3 Registry MS. 31. 2. 12. It was suggested that as the Holds- 
worth books were still in London, the boxes which brought these 
down might take the Lambeth books back. 
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A temporary Act of this year provided that 
three copies of every printed book should be re- 
served for the King’s library and the libraries of 
the two Universities." 

1663. 

‘fuly 11. The Marchioness of Newcastle pre- 
sented her ‘ Philosophical and Physical Opinions,’ 
1663, F°. 

September 2. This day the new archbishop, 
Gilbert Sheldon, wrote to Dr. Rainbow, the vice- 
chancellor, formally demanding the delivery of the 
Bancroft books to Dr. Franke, master of Pembroke, 
his chaplain. 

1664. 

‘une 11. Henry Lucas, Esq., of London, a 
Master of Arts of St. John’s College, and sometime 
burgess in parliament for the University, by his 
will of this date bequeathed all his books to the 
University. The library was a very extensive one, 
consisting of 812 books in folio, 3,226 books in 
quarto, o¢tavo, etc., and ‘29 bundles of several 
pamphletts.’3 

December 10. This day the adjudicators of the 
Holdsworth Library gave their decision in the 
Hall of Doétors’ Commons. The books were 
assigned to the University, and the University was 
to pay £200 to Emmanuel College.* 

"13 and 14 Car. II, ss. 2, 3, 10, 16,17. Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ 
iii, 502. See post 1674. 

—— in Registry MS. 31. 2. 12, with the archbishop’s 
Ss Restor MS. 31. 2. 14@. For the Catalogue of them see 


MS. Mm. 4. 27 (D). 
+ See ante 1649. Registry MSS. Drawer xxxi, 2. 
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1666. 

June 1. Tobias Rustat, Esq., yeoman of the 
King’s robes, by deed dated this day, gave [1000 
to be laid out in lands, the rent to be applied in 
the purchase of the best and most useful books for 
the library." 

August. John Ellis, rector of Waddesdon, late 
of S. Catharine’s Hall, presented a copy of the 
Bible printed in Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Rabbinic 
(Venice, 1517-9).? 

1667. 

February 24. This day died Sir Thomas Adams, 
founder of the leéture in Arabic. He left to the 
library a sum of money.3 

March 13. The Duke of Newcastle presented 
his work on Horsemanship. 

March 16. Isaac Dobson resigned the librarian- 
ship. 
March 18. Robert Peachey, M.A., fellow of 
Pembroke Hall, was this day eleéted librarian. 


1668. 
Oétober 11. The Duchess of Newcastle pre- 
sented a copy of her works.*+ 
On the same day the works of Hevelius were 
sent by the Author to the library through Henry 
Oldenburgh, secretary of the Royal Society. 
February 2. John Cosin, bishop of Durham, by 
deed this day, covenanted to give {100 for the 
erection of a commencement-house and new 
library, as promulgated in 1640. This sum to be 
* See ‘Endowments,’ p. 449. |? Donors’ Book, p. 60. 


3 D.N.B. See MS. Or. Ee. 5. 7 for a memorial plate. 
4 *Epp. Acad.’ ii, *598. 








f 
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paid as soon as the ground on both sides of the 
Regent walk between King’s and Caius Colleges 
should be purchased; and when the ground was 
made clear he covenanted to contribute {100 a 
year for four years if the works were carried on 
vigorously." 

1669. 

May 1. Cosmo de Medici, prince of Tuscany, 
afterwards Cosmo III, visited Cambridge. ‘ His 
Highness went away escorted by the vice-chancellor 
and heads of houses, and accompanied more espe- 
cially by a retinue of the noble scholars, to see the 
library.’? 

1670. 

Odfober 21. This da fied John Hacket, bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield. He bequeathed 1000 
volumes to the library.? 


1672. 
December 20. Isaac Abendana received {5 from 
Dr. Mapletoft for a Hebrew manuscript.* 


1674. 
May 28. This day the Stationers’ Company 
passed an edict enforcing the Act of 1662.5 


1676. 
August 8. The Duke of Newcastle presented a 
copy of his late wife’s works to the library.® 


* Cooper, ‘ Memorials,’ iii, 70. 

2 C. H. Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ iii, 535. 

3 ‘These contain his book-plate by W. Faithorne. See H. Brad- 
shaw, ‘Coll. Papers,’ 184. The books were placed in the ‘little 
library’ (1b, 200). + Univ. Accounts, 

5 Registry MS. 31. 4. 1 (2). See ante 1662, and post 1709; 
and Cooper’s ‘ Anna’ ’ iii, 558. 6 *Epp. Acad.’ ii, *609. 
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1677. 

August 20. Robert Marletoft, master of Pem- 
broke 1664, dean of Ely 1667, dying this day, 
gave [100 ‘towards the purchase of the oriental 
Library of Golius for the University Library.’' 


1678. 
‘Sir Christopher Wren prepared Plans Elevation and 
Section of a Theatre or Commencement House with a 
library annexed (‘ Parentalia,’ 342). 


168 3. 

‘fanuary 18. The aa of the library by this 
time had become so bad, so many books missed, 
that a grace of the senate was passed ordering all 
books to be returned. 

Sanuary 19. Asaconsequence of this, librarian 
Peachey gave in his resignation. James Mansfield, 
M.A., Trinity College, was appointed. 


1685. 
‘fanuary 22. This day John Laughton, M.A., 
of Trinity College, was eleéted librarian. 


1686. 

April 7. This day thirty-eight manuscripts in 
Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic were re- 
ceived, the bequest of Dr. Edmund Castell. To 
each of these ‘the effigies of Dr. Castell was affixed, 
or his name inscribed.’3 

* «Cat. of MSS.’ v, 246-7 (p. 240). 

? C. H. Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ ili, 566. The plans are in the library 
at All Souls College, Oxford. A photographic copy, made in 1913, 
is preserved in the University library. [Broadsides, xvii.] 

3 Fune 30. This day the library of Edmund Castell was sold 


by Millington, at the Eagle and Child opposite Benet Church, 
See J. Nichols’ ‘ Lit. Anecd.’ iv, 29 note. 
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Fuly 5. A-sale of duplicates was this day decreed 
by grace of the senate. 


1687, 

March 4. The Rev. Matthew Scrivener, reétor 
of Haslingfield, by his will’ of this date bequeathed 
Vittoria’s ‘Cantica’ and ‘ Misse’ (Rome, 1581-3, 
F°) to the library. They bear an inscription that 
they were taken out of the great Church of Cadiz 
in July, 1596, by Robert Bacon. The will 


continues: 


‘I give fifty pounds in trust for the use of the public 
Library, either by buying chains for the securing the books 
at present therein contained, or for the increase of the 
number of them.’ 


1693. 

John Spencer, dean of Bly and master of Corpus 
Christi College, dying this year, gave £100 to the 
library. 

1695. 

May 16. Ralph Thoresby visited the library.* 

February 19. John Clerke, late fellow of Caius 
College, was this day deprived of his degrees and 
licence of preaching for stealing books from the 
library. 

1697. 

The ‘ Catalogi librorum MSS. Anglizet Hibernie 
in unum colleéti,’ published at Oxford, by Bernard, 
this year, contains a list of the University collec- 
tion. It is for the most part a reprint of James’ 

* H. Philpott, ‘Collection of Documents relating to St. 


Catharine’s College,’ p. 125. 
2 Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ iv, 30. 
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‘Ecloga,’ with an ‘Auétarium e Bibliotheca v.c. 
Thome Erpenii.’' 
1699. 

Humphrey Wanley’s appreciation of the Cam- 
bridge system is worthy of note: ‘The truth is, 
the Cambridge gentlemen are extremely courteous 
and obliging, and, excepting those of Bennet 
College [where the rules are prohibitive], I can 
borrow what books I please.’ 


1705. 

Wanley’s ‘ Antiquae Literaturae Septentrionalis 
Liber alter,’ published this year at Oxford in folio, 
being the second volume to G. Hickes’s ‘ The- 
saurus,’ contains a list of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts 
in the library.3 

1707. 

The Armenian Patriarch visited the library and 

presented five volumes.‘ 


1708. 
August 26. The medals in the University chest 
were this day ordered to be placed in the library. 


1709. 

April 5. The royal assent was given to the 
Copyright Aét, which provided that copies of 
every book published should be delivered for the 
Royal Library, the Libraries of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the four Universities in Scotland, the 

* Bernard says Parker’s manuscripts were preseived at this time 
‘in cista quadam.” 

? Ellis, ‘ Letters of Lit. Men,’ 289. 3 Pp. 152-65. 

¢ For an account of him, and his visit to the Bodleian Library, 
see W. D. Macray, ‘ Annals,’ ed. 2, pp. 175-7- 
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Library of Sion College, and the Advocates’ Library 
at Edinburgh.' 

une 21. William Worts, Esq., M.A., St. 
Catharine’s College, by his will dated this day, 
gave a considerable portion of the annual proceeds 
of his estate to the library.” 


1710. 
August 1. This day Zachary Conrad von Uffen- 
bach visited the library. He describes it as in 


‘two mean rooms of moderate size. In the first on the 
left-hand side are the printed books, but very ill arranged, 
in utter confusion. The catalogue is only alphabetical, 
and lately compiled on the basis of the Bodleian Catalogue. 
. . « In the second room, which is half empty, there were 
some more printed books, and then the MSS., of which, 
however, we could see nothing well, because the librarian, 
Dr. Laughton (or as they pronounce it, Laffton), was 
absent ; which vexed me not a little, as Dr. Ferrari highly 
extolled his great learning and courtesy. Rara avis in his 
terris. 

‘We met here however by accident the librarian of 
St. John’s Library, Mr. Baker, a very friendly and learned 
man, by whose help we saw several other things; for 
otherwise the maid, who had opened the door and was 
with us, would have been able to show us but little. I 
asked first for the cod. evangeliorum Bezae, which is the 
Palladium hujus academiae. . . . After this I enquired with 

reat eagerness for the ancient monuments of the church of 
aldenses or Vaudois brought by Sir Samuel Moreland 
from Piedmont and given here. . . . Chamberlayne is not 
a little mistaken when he boasts of 14,000 volumes in 
this library, as there seem to be at most barely 6 to 8,000, 
as far as I can judge from my own collection. 


* Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ iv, 98. See ante 1674 and post 1775. 
2 [b. iv, 86. 
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‘ Afterwards we saw many oriental books, all brought 
from the library of Th. Erpenii. . . . Hard by were also 
many turkish MSS. On the opposite side stood the 7 
folios /exici arabici MS., by Bedwell. . . . We saw also 
some very fine codices anglo-saxonicos. ... Mr. Baker 
showed us also a little 12° with this title: Edward sixidme 
(roy d’ Anglet.) petit traité a l’encontre de la primauté du pape, 
written in french very neatly in the king’s own hand. 
Lastly we saw also a good number of ancient and modern 
coins, lying all covered with dust, without any order, in 
a deep, poor drawer, unlocked and left open. There 
were 20 and odd gold coins, with various silver and 
copper ; among the last I noticed an Ossonem aeneum magni 
moduli deauratum, sed spurium, on the reverse of which was 
an adlocutio populi cum inscriptione: Securitas publica,’ etc. 


1712. 
Oéfober 3. Philip Brooke, B.D., of St. John’s 
College, was this day elected librarian. 


1715. 

September 20. King George I presented the 
library of John Moore, bishop of Ely, containing 
30,755 volumes (including 1790 manuscripts), 
purchased by the king for £6,450.” 


* See ante 1626. 
? The circumstances at the moment gave rise to the epigram : 
‘King George, observing with judicious eyes 
The state of both his Universities, 
To Oxford sent a troop of horse; and why? 
That learned body wanted loyalty. 
To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning, 
How much that loyal body wanted learning.’ 
Answered by Sir William Browne: 
‘The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse 
For Tories know no argument but force 
With equal skill, to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs admit no force but argument.’ 





‘ 
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1716. 
Fuly 2. The room known as the Dome Room 
(now used for the exhibition of newly added books) 
was added to the library." 


1717. 
March 6. Bookcases were ordered for the West 
Room,? 
March 8. Baker to Strype: 


‘One part . . . almost finisht, tho’ it will not hold 
much above half the Books.” 


July 16. The Dome Room to be fitted up for 
manuscripts.* 

September 28. Two years had now passed. 
Baker writes to Strype: 


‘Not one book yet put up; nor one class towards 
receiving them, and when all is finished will be a very 
unequal Repository to so noble a gift.’ 


1718. 

December 10. This day P. Brooke, the librarian, 
resigned, and Thomas Macro, M.A., fellow of 
Caius College, was elected. 

March 6. The space allotted for the King’s 
books had proved quite inadequate. In con- 
sequence a Syndicate was appointed to raise 

* Over what was formerly the Porter’s Lodge of King’s College. 
Up to this date, no communication existed between the South 
Room and the West Room except by descending into the Quad- 
rangle. Willis and Clark, iii, 31. 

2 From John Austin and Coleman. 8. iii, 31. 

3 MS. Add. 10 (117). Probably the West Room, for the 
accounts for 1718-19 contain a charge ‘ for carrying up the King’s 
books to the new library.” (Willis and Clark, iii, 34.) 

* Registry MS. 31. 2. 29. 


VI Q 
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subscriptions for the purchase of houses on the 
north side of the Regent walk (now the Senate 
House).' 

1721. 

December 14. S. Hadderton, M.A., Trinity 
College, was elected librarian. 

December 15. This day the new office of Proto- 
bibliothecarius was created, and Conyers Middleton, 
D.D., appointed. 

1722. 

‘fune 22. This day the foundation stone of the 

Senate House was laid.” 


1723. 

In this year Dr. Conyers Middleton printed his 

‘ Bibliothecae Cantabrigiensis ordinandae methodus 
quedam’ (Cantabrigiz, 4°). 


1724. 

February 8. John Bellers the philanthropist, 
dying this day, ordered that his works should be 
reprinted in one volume ‘ on good large paper and 
well bound in Turkey Leather.’ A copy was to 
be presented ‘to the Envoy of every Sovereign 
Prince and State in Europe who shall have Envoys 
residing at our British Court for their respective 
Masters’ perusal and one to every publick Library 
in London and Westminster and to the publick 
Librarys of Oxford and Cambridge.’ There is no 
trace of such a book here or elsewhere. 


* Grace Book I, p. 6. 2 Cooper, ‘Annals,’ iv, 169. 

3 Extract from his will proved 27th August, 1725, communi- 
cated by Mr. Norman Penny [MS, Add. 2717]. See D.N.B. for 
his life. 
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1725. 

OGfober 16. John wWesthteapen, M.A., Peter- 
house, presented a large number of books to the 
library. 

1726. 

The Rev. George Lewis, archdeacon of Meath, 
presented the cabinet containing manuscripts, 
coins, and curiosities, which still bears his name.' 

February 21. Thomas Baker to Thomas Hearne 
alludes to the general confusion. ‘ Fox’s Martyrs,’ 
1563, is ‘now out of its place, for he cannot find it 
as before.’ * 

1727. 

April 25. West to Thomas Hearne: ‘ The 
university library is not yet put into any order. 
They just saw it in heaps.’3 


1728. 

April 25. Died John Woodward, M.D., founder 
of the leétureship in Geology, subsequently the 
professorship. By his will, bequeathing his col- 
lection of fossils to the University, he ordains that 
copies of the catalogues of these are to be ‘ reposited 
in the publick Library of the said University, for 
greater security that the said Fossils be preserved 
with great care and faithfulness.’+ 


1730. 
May 31. A visitor to the library on this day 
has left the following account 5 : 
* See post 1730. 
2 ¢Reliquiae Hearnianae,’ ii, 641. 3 Ib, ii, 661. 
4 Clark and Hughes, ‘ Life of A. Sedgwick,’ i, 183. See post 1730. 
s §, Dale, MS. Add. 3466. 
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‘ Through the assistance of Mr. Hough we had admit- 
tance into the Publick Library, it now consists of 3 
Gallerys. We went first into that of the South at the 
end of which in a separate apartment stands Dr. Wood- 
ward’s 4 Cabinets of Fossils, and in the middle a curious 
one of American Cedar on the front of which on the 
Middle drawer is a Brass plate on which is engraved in 
large Letters Brstiorneca Orrentatis." The upper part 
consists of Shelves full of Books of the Oriental Language 
some finely illuminated, and the Alphabets of divers on 
them, as Arabick, Persian, Indian, Chinese, Japonick, &c., 
and under is the Figure of a Chinese Idol of Alabaster in 
asedent posture. Inthe drawer on which the Inscription 
is are several sorts of Oriental Money both in Silver and 
Gold, as likewise some of their brass weights. Here is 
likewise an Indian Proclamation and other writings. In 
another drawer is 2 boxes of Cards, one of which is on 
Boards finely painted containing 48 cards or 4 sets—and 
the other 96, or 8 sets on Tortois shell: each set contains 
12 cards 10 of which are so many numbers, the other two 
a man on Horseback and the King on the Throne: these 


are ees by marks as Suns, Moons, Swords, 


Helmets, fruits, folks, Billets, etc. The Idol above men- 
tioned is placed as in a chariot whereby it can be drawn 
out of the Cabinet for the better seeing it, the Back of 
which is made of a grey Stone, on w™ is cut an Inscrip- 
tion in 4 Oriental Languages viz' 2 living and two dead 
or scolastick: on the breast of the Idol hangs a Medal by 
[a] chain about the Neck. On each side of the Idol are 
two open places in one of which a large Purpura Triangu- 
laria Bonan. Recreat. Ment. et Oculi* p. 151 n° 275 which 
that author writes comes from the Persian gulfe .. . 


' Presented in 1726. The manuscripts are still in the library. 
The coins have been deposited in the Fitzwilliam Museum. The 
statue is at the Archeological Museum. 

2 Filippo Buonanni, ‘Recreatio mentis et oculi.’ Romae, 
1684, 4°. 
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There was likewise in that Cabinet a Book of writing on 
Palm leaves, cut with a graver, it resembled a file the 
leaves being strung upon a sort of cord . . . There are 
many other rarities in thecolleétion which Mr. Had[derton] 
the Sub-Librarian shewed us, which I cannot now recolleé. 
The King’s Library here which K. Geo. I. gave the Uni- 
versity is very large, a great many [sic] of which are set up 
in the Greek School . . . until the new Library is erected 
for them. In the East Gallery we did see a Book of 
plants painted: they had Arabick names to them. In the 
entring this last Gallery stood a Model of a building, 
which was designed to be erected for the Schools and 
Library by the D. of Buckingham . . . At the upper end 
of this Gallery stands an Alter on which K. Jam. I. layed 
his Books and was his present to this University. And 
about the middle of this Gallery are doors, within which 
are the Universities Manuscripts.’ 


August 5. King George’s books had been in the 
possession of the University for fifteen years, and 
we have seen from various letters the condition in 
which they had remained. On this day it was 
decided that the old Senate House should be fitted 
up for the enlargement of the library and for the 
reception of the King’s books." 


1731. 
James Essex fitted up ae old Senate House as 
the new library.” 
August 2._ A considerable theft of books was 
perpetrated by Dr. Nichols of Trinity Hall.3 


* Grace Book I, p. 277. The new Senate House had been 
opened on 6th July. 

2 Willis and Clark, iii, 469. 

3 ‘Hist. MSS. Commission Report,’ vi, 39 (Duke of Portland), 
H. R. Luard, ‘ Chronological List,’ p. 15. 
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March 17. J. Taylor, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, was elected librarian. 


1733- 
May 23. On this day it was agreed to make 
an entrance from the ‘ East end of the Library’ 
into the old Senate House.' 
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17 34- 

December 31. T. Parne, B.D., Trinity College, 
was elected librarian. 

1735. 

February 4. Henry Justice was arrested for 
stealing books." 

February 18. At the same time large depreda- 
tions had been made upon the books presented by 
King George.* It was discovered that {2000 
worth of these had come into the possession of 
Jonas Thompson, of the city of York, gentleman. 
On discovery an attempt was made to ship them 
beyond seas. 


1739. 

Montfaucon’s ‘Bibliotheca  Bibliothecarum,’ 
published at Paris in this year, devotes two 
columns to the manuscripts in this library. 

W. Thurlbourn, Cambridge bookseller, presented 
‘ Hieronymi Epistolae,’ Ven., 1476. Folio. 

1740. 

Fuly 2. Thomas Baker, B.D., ejected Fellow 
of St. John’s College, dying this day, bequeathed 
eighteen volumes of his great historical colleétion, 
and several valuable printed books.3 


* Luard, ‘Documents,’ p.16. 7? Registry MS. 31.2.4. Luard. 
3 D.N.B. R. Masters’ ‘Memoirs,’ 1784. 
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1742. 
March 29. A sale of duplicates was held this 
day." 
1743: 
April 22. The Hon. George Townshend pre- 
sented a mummy.’ 
Oétober 26. This day in the suit of Joseph 
Bentham and others versus Thomas and Robert 
Baskett various books were ‘received from the 


Public Library.’ 3 


1744. 

June 25. This day died Roger Gale, fellow of 
Trinity College. He bequeathed his colleétion 
of coins to the University, with a catalogue pre- 
pared by himself.+ 

1745. 

‘A list of printed books in the Tunet’ is 

preserved in the Bodleian Library.5 


1748. 
February 11. This day died John Colbatch, 
Vice-Master of Trinity. A large number of books 
with his bookplate are in the library.°® 


Fuly 13. go2 volumes reported as missing from 
the old library. 


September. 

‘During Dr. Paris his vice-chancellorship, the front 
of the schools facing St. Marie’s Church was now repaired, 
and the windows new glazed with crown glass, and all the 


' The catalogue was printed. * *Epp. Acad.’ ii, 653. 

3 E.g. books now marked Rel. bb, 63. 1; Rel. d. 69. 1. 

4 D.N.B. xx, 376a. 5 Bodl. MS. 17817 (3). 

® More, from Orwell, were presented by Mr. F. Jenkinson in 
1910. 
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curious paintings, though perfect and complete, taken 
away by the glazier; to the reproach of the University, in 
thus deffrauding the pious benefactors and founders of 
their just memorials.’ * 


1750. 

August 3. On the death of Dr. Middleton, the 
Rev. F. S. Parris, D.D., of Sidney Sussex College, 
was eleéted Protobibliothecarius. 


1751. 

Sune 11. The Library Syndicate dates from 
this time. 

Fuly 19. The Rev. Stephen Whisson, M.A., 
Trinity College, was this day appointed librarian, 
on the death of Parne. 


1752. 

James Burrough me a design for an eastern 
facade of the library, with a large room on the 
first floor.? 

1753- 

In this year a catalogue of the manuscripts was 
constructed by Whisson from those of William 
Moore (1659), of Holdsworth (1663), and bishop 
John Moore (1697), on the re-arrangement of the 
entire library.3 


1754. 
March 18. King George II gave £2000 to the 
library. 


* Baker MSS. in British Museum. Quoted by Hartshorne, 
p- 3note. See ante 1465. 

2 Engraved by Essex. 

3 Note by Henry Bradshaw in MS. Add. 2842, preface p. xi. 
He adds that Nasmith’s catalogue is a revised edition of Whisson. 
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Sune 11. A new design for the east front, 
by Stephen Wright, was approved this day. 
uly. The demolition of the old Rotherham 
library was begun. 
1755. 
Charles, King of Naples, gave Bayardi’s ‘ Pro- 
dromo delle Antichita d’Ercolano.’ 


1757. 
Further thefts are recorded during this year.’ 


1759. 

Oétober 30. King disp II gave {1000 in 
addition. . 

A description of the Rotherham Library (east 
room), written this year by W. Cole, has been 
printed.? 

1761. 

May 15. This day Dr. Edmund Law, master 
of Peterhouse, was elected Protobibliothecarius, on 
the death of Dr. Parris. 

By this year {9,288 had been colleéted for the 
new library. 

1762. 

April 30. Ferdinand IV, King of the Two 
Sicilies, gave a gold coin of Augustus and other 
gifts. 

1763. 

A detailed description of the library will be 

found in ‘Cantabrigia Depicéta,’ now first published.’ 
* Venn, ii, 99. W. Cole, ‘ Ath. Cant.’ 5864, p. 318. 


2 By J. W. Clark (C.A.S. ‘ Proceedings,’ x, 419). 
3 Cambridge, 1763, 8vo, 
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1764. 
April 12, Charles fir King of Spain, gave 
several books. 
1765. 
anuary 10. Dr. John Newcome, master of 
St. John’s College, dying this day, bequeathed 
£500 to the library." 
1768. 
August 29. This day Christian VII, King of 
Denmark, visited the library. 


1769. 
Oétober 13. Dr. J. Barnardiston, of Corpus 
Christi College, was eleéted Protobibliothecarius 
on Dr. Law’s resignation. 


1771. 

January 2. Christian VII, King of Denmark, 
gave a volume, with his portrait. 

February 11. John Wilkes, ‘accompanied by 
some gentlemen of the University,’ viewed the 
library.” 

1772. 

To this year we must attribute the loss of the 
unique Sarum Breviary printed at Venice by R. 
de Noviomago, on vellum, in 1483.3 


1774. 
April 26. The Public Library was at this time 
used as a meeting place for the University syndi- 


' He had already given £200. For him and his colleétion 
of Incunabula, see Baker-Mayor and D.N.B. 

2 Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ iv, 362. 

3 For its subsequent history see G. W. Prothero, ‘ Memoir 
of H. Bradshaw.’ 
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cate which had recently reported in favour of an 
annual examination of undergraduates.’ 


1775+ 

May 22. This day the royal assent was given 
to an Act: 

An Aé for enabling the two Universities in England, 
the four Universities in Scotland, and the several colleges 
of Eton, Westminster and Winchester to hold in Per- 
petuity their Copy Right in Bcoks, 

And to amend the Aé& of 8 Anne (1709).’ 

December 9. Charles III, King of Spain, pre- 
sented catalogues of Arabic and Greek manuscripts. 


1776. 
April 10. The Duke of Wiirtemburg visited 
the library.3 
1778. 
Sune 26. This day Richard Farmer, D.D., 
master of Emmanuel College, was elected Proto- 
bibliothecarius, on the death of Dr. Barnardiston. 


1781. 
November 26. Ai letter from Richard Gough to 
William Cole, on behalf of William Herbert for 
his ‘ Typographical Antiquities,’ has been printed.* 


1782. 
January 25. The Duke of Marlborough pre- 
sented his book on gems. 
December 16. This day died William Cole, the 
antiquary,' a considerable frequenter of the library.° 
* Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ iv, 371. 7 Ib, iv, 374. 3 Id. iv, 382. 


4 C. H. Hartshorne, ‘ Book-rarities,’ p.293. 5 [Eb. 18. 13, 14.] 
6 D.N.B. J. Nichols, ‘ Lit. Anec.’ vi, 297. 
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178 3. 
November 11. John Davies, M.A., fellow of 
Trinity College, was elected librarian on the death 
of Stephen Whisson. 


1785. 

At Dr. Askew’s sale in this year the University 
acquired some of the few Greek manuscripts in his 
possession. ‘The most important of these is the 
Thucydides [Nn. 3. 18]. Dr. Farmer purchased 
the long series of Adversaria by John Taylor, LL.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and presented them 
to the Library. 

‘In return for a compliment’ at this sale paid by 
Farmer, who on Lord Shelburne’s earnest request, 
gave up a manuscript purchased, the library received 
from Lord Shelburne the fine twelfth-century 
Greek manuscript of S. Gregory." The faét is 
notified in Farmer’s own hand. 


1786. 
July 19. An unknown benefaétor presented 
three manuscripts, together with a copy of St. 
John’s Gospel ‘in a lock-up class.’ * 


1787. 

August. Charles Inglis, first bishop of Nova 
Scotia, our first colonial diocese, founded this year, 
presented his Book of Common Prayer, printed in 
the Mohawk language (London, 1787), with 
autograph inscription.3 
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1790. 

A statement is made in the course of a stor 
related of William Pugh,' of Trinity, to which 
some reference must be allowed here. It is told 
by J. W. Clark in his ‘Cambridge.’ Pugh is there 
said to have been ‘engaged upon the catalogue of 
the printed books in the University Library,’* 
where ‘instead of reading only the title-pages, he 
read the works themselves through.’ The state- 
ment is given on the authority of Professor Adam 
Sedgwick, being indeed taken down from his lips 
as he had told it in the Combination Room. 


1793. ' 

fanuary 29. The library was now opened from 
ro till 2. 

April 29. Dr. Kipling’s edition of the Codex 
Bezae was published this day.’ 


July 5. 1794. 

‘Two beautiful copies of the Codex Theodori Bezae 
Cantabrigiensis, magnificently bound in grain morocco by 
Mr. Bowtell of Cambridge, are just finished at the expense 
of the University. The one asa present for H.M. the 
King of Denmark, the other for his Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough ;* in return for the royal and noble presents, 
by them made to the Public Library of this University.’ 


* Fellow 1790, M.A. 1792. ‘Trinity College Admissions,’ 
J. W. Clark, in the quotation cited above, calls Pugh vice-master 
of Trinity. His name is not given in the list prefixed to the 
* Admissions.” 

* See notes by H. Bradshaw made in the Class Catalogue 
of Class Cc; and in MS. Oo. §. 44 (Adv.). 

3 ‘The fruit of five years’ toil.’ Scrivener, p. xii. On it see 
T. B. Reed, ‘Old English Letter Foundries’ (1887), p. 322. 

4 “Camb. Chronicle,’ 5th July, 1794. 
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1796. 

September 17. Nat. Marchant this day presented 
two cases of casts of his gems." 

Oéfober 22. Twelve volumes of Unitarian litera- 
ture were this day presented by ‘A Friend of the 
University and of Free Inquiry into the Christian 
Scriptures,’ * 

A full account of the library is to be found in 
‘A Description of the University, Town, and 
County of Cambridge,’ first printed in this year. 


1797. 

Marshall, the library a crippled through 
rheumatism. His assistants could not stay above 
three years, as the library ‘was so extremely damp 
that few could pass any length of time in it with 
impunity.’ ¢ 

September 8. This day died Dr. Richard Farmer, 
Protobibliothecarius. 

September 21. T. Kerrich, M.A., Magdalene 
College, was appointed as his successor. 


1798. 
November 22. Within the astonishingly short 
space of three years Nasmith had completed the 
catalogue of the manuscripts.5 


* These now hang in the West Gallery. The catalogue was 
printed in 1792. * Accession Book, 1789-1817 (fly-leaf). 

3 Cambridge, 1796, 8vo, p. 20. 

¢ H. Gunning, ‘ Reminiscences’ (1854), ii, 78. 

5 The writer of the preface to the ‘Catalogue of MSS.,’ pub- 
lished in 1856, says of his work: ‘If his endeavours were not 
altogether successful in the present instance, the failure is more 
attributable to the magnitude of the task imposed upon him than 
to his deficiency either in knowledge, accuracy, or judgment,’ 


(‘ Catalogue of MSS.’ I. xi.) 
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I ’ 

Sune itt. Mr. Alexander Davison presented two 
medals struck to commemorate the glorious victory 
of the Nile on 1st August, 1798, the one of silver, 
the other of copper bronzed. 


Fuly 13. Sir Richard Worsley, Bart., K.C., 
presented some books, including a manuscript said 
to be written by Dante, besides gems and other 
works of art." 

1800. 
The New Donation Book was begun this year. 
C. Say_e. 


* Grace Book A, p. 379. 
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AN INVENTORY OF WYNKYN DE 
WORDE’S HOUSE ‘THE SUN IN 
FLEET STREET’ IN 1553.’ 


S}N the year in which Queen Mary 
4 came to the throne there were three 
, stationers of the name of Powell work- 
jing in London. William Powell, who 
$Y was occupying Pynson’s old house in 
Fleet Street, in succession to Robert Redman and 
William Middleton ; Thomas Powell, a nephew 
of Thomas Berthelet ; and Humphrey Powell, 
who in 1547 was in business in Holborn, and 
before 1551 went over to Dublin, where he set up 
a press. In all probability there was a family re- 
lationship between all three, but it has never been 
proved. At any rate there was a business relation- 
ship between William and Humphrey, against 
whom an action was entered in the Court of 
Common Pleas in Michaelmas Term, 1553, by a 
certain William Towley, for the recovery of ‘goods 
and chattels,’ to wit, the contents of a printing 
and dwelling house, the whole of which are set 
out in detail in the pleadings. 

There is no statement as to where the printing 
house was situated, but the identity of it may be 
found by reference to Mr. E. G. Duff’s ‘Century.’ 


* Common Plea Roll 1156. Membrane 525. Mich. Term. 
1st Mary. 
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In his notice of Edward Whitchurch, Mr. Duff 
makes the following statement : 


‘About 1545 after the death of Byddell, Whitchurch 
succeeded him at the Sun in Fleet Street, W. de Worde’s 
old printing office. From this time up to 1553 Whit- 
church was very busy issuing . . . important books. .. . 
Under Queen Mary Whitchurch was in trouble and was 
excludeu from pardon in the proclamation at her corona- 
tion, and during her reign he ceased to print.’ 


Now the bulk of the books which formed the 
stock, and which are set out in full in these plead- 
ings, were books that had been printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, were, in fact, what remained of his old 
stock, and where should these be found, but on the 
premises he once occupied? 

Evidently when Edward VI lay on his death- 
bed, Whitchurch foresaw the trouble, and disposed 
of the printing house, and we may thus account for 
the delivery of the goods and chattels to the Powells 
in June, 1553, a month before Mary’s accession. 
If this be granted, Towley, of whom nothing else 
is known, must have been Whitchurch’s agent. 

It is a little surprising to find that an a¢tion was 
brought in Michaelmas Term, to recover goods, 
which the plaintiff admitted were only handed 
over in the previous June, but clearly the Powells 
failed to carry out their part of the agreement, and 
did not pay up at the time specified. The associa- 
tion of Humphrey Powell with this case shews 
that, while printing in Ireland, he was still in 
touch with what went on in London. 

The lawyer’s clerk who wrote out these pleadings 
was, we may suppose, supplied with an inventory 


VI R 
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of the premises, from which apparently he omitted 
the headings or divisions of the house; but we 
can supply the omission for ourselves in all that 
is of most interest to us. The inventory was 
so complete that even ‘two pair of old black 
hosen’ were not overlooked, but it was set out in 
a strange polyglot, partly Latin, partly French, and 
partly English, which can hardly have been the 
work of the lawyer’s clerk, and was probably due 
to the original inventory having been taken by one 
of the foreign workmen on the premises. 

It begins with the stock of books in the shop, 
to which we shall return presently. The most 
interesting part is that which sets out the contents 
of the printing house, because, unless we are mis- 
taken, no such detailed account of the furniture of 
a London printing house of the sixteenth century 
has ever come to light, and for this reason we give 
it as it is set out in these pleadings: 


vna le sowyng presse 13 le bordes voc. shelfes. 
quatuor lez pryntyng presses duo par de cases wythe 
letters to prynt wythe tres le shelves ca pyéctures & 
historiis quatuordecem par del wood [ ] decem les 
bordes to lay vppon paper duo lez deles formes one longe 
& nother shorte tres lez pottes for pryntynge Inke duo 
Inke blak boxes wythe a redde boxe duos boxes of canon 
letters duo boxes of grete Roman duo le Forme of 
Inglysshe letter sett in a chase one forme of the grete 
primer letter in a chase one forme of pica bownde vp in 
pagis duo forme of the longe primer letter in pages vnd 
le shelffe vna le baskett vnt le boxe full of stykes for the 
presses cum diversis aliis rebus circa le pryntyng howse 
vnoa parr del empty cases vna lapidem co vno le muller 
to grynde colours wytheall vna le boxe cum grete woodden 
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letters duo parr of cases wythe letters, septem basketts 
wythe letters, vno le forme & dt of a newe pye letter duo 
les shelfes cum picturis, quatuor par del Iren chases vno 
le baskett full of old letters cum diversis aliis rebuz circa 
eandem domus, vno librum voc a Grayle in pchement vna 
le stole ca diversis chaseis del woodd cum par del trestlles. 


Then follow domestic articles of the kitchen, 
after which, 


divers Instrument cum Tolis to bynde wythe duos les 
olde Tubbes vno le ladell et certum parvum metallum, 
vno le playnge presse cum diversis les bordes, vnt vetus 
ciphum, vnu le trowghe plumbeis duo les barrells ca 
atramento in eis, tres lez virkyns cum sale in eis, quadra- 
ginta & sex bounde bookes wyth dyvers sortes of olde 
bookes in quayers 

librum de introduccione ad sapienciam 50 libros of the 
preparacyon of the dethe of Erasmus. 


Evidently work was in full swing in this print- 
ing house when Whitchurch resolved to relinguish 
the business. The forme of pica ‘bownde up in 
pages, the two forms of long primer letter in 
pages, were evidently portions of books then in 
the press, as were doubtless the formes of Inglysshe 
letter and great primer, which were sett in chases ; 
but what is meant by shelves with ‘ pictures and 
histories?’ A suggestion has been made that they 
were the blocks of wood or metal used in the 
illustration of books. The mention of a ‘Grayle 
in parchment amongst the contents, may perhaps 
refer to a manuscript which either had been printed 
or was under consideration. 

Equally interesting are the details of the bindery 
and casting house, the ‘toles’ to bind with, the 
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‘playning” press, the ‘leaden trough,’ the ‘barrells 
of printing ink and salt.’ 

We may now profitably return to the shop and 
overhaul the stock of books it contained. As has 
already been said a large number of these were 
the remainder copies of books that had been 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde. Several of them 
De Worde printed more than once, and there is 
no indication of which edition they were part, nor 
without knowing how many copies went to an 
edition can we base very much on the figures, but 
they serve to shew us that some of his books were 
still in print in 1553, nearly twenty years after his 
death, and give us a rough idea of which of them 
had the readiest sale. For example, there is men- 
tion of only eight copies of ‘The complaint of 
them that be too soon maryed,’ and twelve of its 
companion treatise of ‘them that be too late 
maryed,’ from which we may conclude, that 
whether the editions were large or small, they 
were practically all sold out. 

Amongst the others we may note the following: 


60 bokes [i.e. copies] of the ‘ Pipe of Perfedtion.’ 
15 of the ‘ Rote of the consolation of Comfort.’ 
50 of the ‘ Lyfe of St. Gregory’s Mother.’ 
25 of the ‘ Dyeing creatoure.’ 
g0 of the ‘ Conversion of swerers.’ 
4 of the ‘ Proverbs of Lydgate.’ 
10 of ‘ Huon of Bordeaux.’ 
16 of the ‘ Martiloge in Englysshe.’ 
50 of ‘St. Nicholas of Tolentyne.’ 
50 of the ‘ Churche of evell men & women.’ 
25 of ‘Insamples of evell tongues.’ 
3 of “Orbus Vocabulorum.’ 
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The stock also included a large number of law 
books such as Fitzherbert’s ‘ Justice of the Peace,’ 
Lytelton’s ‘Tenures in English,’ ‘ Natura Brevium,’ 
and Year Books, these last being printed term by 
term, so that any particular term could be supplied 
separately. The inclusion in the inventory of fifty 
copies of the ‘ Division of the Spiritualty and the 
Temporalty,’ for the printing of which Robert 
Redman got into trouble, looks as if William 
Powell had transferred some of his stock to these 
premises. 

Other large items were 600 Epystelles and 
Gospelles, 650 Catechisms for children, and 200 
Books of Herballs.’ 

Part of the stock certainly came from John 
Raitell’s printing-house, as the following items 
testify: 4 copies of ‘The Comendacion of matri- 
mony,’ 12 copies of ‘ thenterlude of magnifycence,’ 
and 100 copies of ‘ Necromantia,’ the play of which 
no copy has been seen since the eighteenth century. 
Other plays found in the inventory are ‘ Thenter- 
lude of Youth,’ ‘Thenterlude of Nature,’ and ‘The 
Play of Good Order’; whilst amongst unidentified 
titles we meet with ‘The Lady Constance of Rome,’ 
Podologia Mossellam,’ ‘ The scholar of Cambridge 
and the Corsar (?corvisor) of London,’ ‘ Cronicles 
of seven ages,’ ‘Godrus and Menaleus,’ ‘ Clamadus 
and Claremond,’ ‘Sir Lamwell, knight,’ ‘ Lytle 
Crownacles of mayers,’ ‘Story of the death of John 
Diatius’; and finally, 200 copies of the ‘ Expostu- 
lacion of the Scotts.’ 

In another part of the house were a number of 
single volumes, including a ‘ Byble with notes,’ a 
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book of ‘ Richard of the holye viétorye,’ the works 
of Plutarch, Cicero’s ‘ Offices’ and ‘ Epistles,’ the 
works of Picus Mirandula, Aristotle’s ‘de anima- 
libus,’ the third part of Froissard in French, 
Thucydides in English, Jerome’s Epistles with 
notes by Erasmus, two books or copies of the 
Hereford Missal, no doubt that of 1502, printed 
at Rouen; and finally a book ‘of the day of the 
fyrst prynt,’ a mysterious title which rouses a 
curiosity not likely to be satisfied. 

These books were presumably not for sale, but 
formed part of the library of the dwelling-house. 
It seems possible that this library was formed by 
Wynkyn de Worde. When he died, John Byddell, 
one of his executors, moved into the house, and 
quite conceivably took over the premises as they 
stood. The same thing may have happened when 
Whitchurch succeeded Byddell, though no doubt 
each of them added something of his own. In 
fact, this inventory gives us a picture of the contents 
of the Sun in Fleet Street, as it was at the time of 
De Worde’s death. 

The total value claimed for these goods and 
chattels was £250, or an equivalent of nearly 
£3,000 of our present money ; and this sum, with 
costs, the plaintiff recovered against the Powells, 
and the business then passed into the hands of 
John Wayland, who is found to have used Whit- 
church’s compartment, no. 108 in Mr. McKerrow’s 
‘Printers’ and Publishers’ Devices,’ in 1554. 

Henry R. PLomer. 
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SAMUEL RUDDER. 


MONG the early printers and book- 
sellers of Gloucestershire the names 





} the elder, of Gloucester, of whom 

S72 8 some account has been given in ‘ THE 
Liprary, ' and Samuel Rudder, of Cirencester. 
The notice of the latter in the ‘ Diétionary of 
National Biography’? does not do full justice to 
his position as printer and county historian, and an 
effort is made here to place on record a more 
detailed account of his work and business, which 
for nearly fifty years he carried on in ‘the capital 
of the Cotswolds ’"—Cirencester. 

Of Rudder’s early life we do not know much. 
He tells us that Stout’s Hill was ‘the place of the 
the writer’s nativity, where he colleéted his first 
ideas, and for which he still indulges a natural 
partiality.’3 Stout’s Hill lay in the parish of Uley, 
Gloucestershire, where the family of Rudder had 
been settled for many years. In the introduétion 
to his History Rudder mentions that the name 
was originally Rutter, but had been altered to 
Rudder, a change which he had ‘foolishly fol- 
lowed.’* His father, Roger, was celebrated as a 
vegetarian, and the tomb-stone over his grave in 





* Third Series, vol. vi, pp. 1-24. 2 Vol. xlix, pp. 380-1. 
3 His ‘History of Gloucestershire,’ 1779, p. 723. 4 Jd. p. 16. 
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Uley Churchyard bears witness to his rigid adher- 
ence to the rules of that diet, for the inscription 
records that there 


lie the remains of Roger Rutter, alias Rudder, eldest 
son of John Rutter, of Uley, who was buried August 30, 
1771, aged 84 years, having never eaten Flesh, Fish nor 
Fowle, during the course of his long life. . . . 


Tradition says that this worthy lived on ‘dump,’ 
changes being rung on plain, hard, and apple dump, 
the virtues of which seem to be supported by his 
length of years. 

Samuel Rudder was the eldest son, and accord- 
ing to the parish register at Uley was baptized on 
sth December, 1726, though the date of his birth 
is given in the inscription on his father’s tomb, 
and on the tablet to his own memory in Cirencester 
Church, as ‘24th December. The error was 
pointed out by the late W. P. W. Phillimore.' 

The nearest printing press to which Rudder 
could have been apprenticed was Raikes’s at 
Gloucester, but whether he received his training 
there,? or at Cirencester, where George Hill, one 
of the printers of ‘The Cirencester Flying Post 
and Weekly Miscellany’ (established in 1740) was 
in business, can be only matter of conjecture. Per- 
sonally I think it more probable that he would 
have been apprenticed at Cirencester and @fter- 
wards decided to establish a business there for 
himself, helped possibly by his father. The date 

* ‘Gloucestershire Notes and Queries,’ ii, 81-2. 

2 There is a gap in the apprentice enrolment books in the 


possession of Gloucester Corporation, but I do not find Rudder’s 
name occurring up to the year 1742. 
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hitherto accepted for his settling there has been 
1753, a collection of ele€tion papers issued between 
gth August and 17th Otober of that year having 
been printed by him, and generally taken as his 
first printed book. 

There is no date on the title-page of this, though 
we know that it was issued in the autumn of 1753, 
but Rudder was in business before then, and there 
is an earlier work bearing his imprint. The first 
record now known is taken from the ‘ Gloucester 
Journal’ of 7th November, 1749, where among 
the agents for selling ‘Mr. Jackson’s Tinéture’ is 
‘Mr. Samuel Ruddey, Bookseller, in Cirencester.’ 
The error in the spelling of his name is repeated 
in a similar advertisement a few weeks later. At 
this time he was just under 23 years of age, and it 
may be assumed would have not set up in business 
much before. His shop was in Dyer Street, and 
the business included the usual miscellaneous trade 
nearly always associated with provincial bookselling 
of the period, for on the back of a pamphlet 
printed by him in 1780, entitled ‘Joseph of 
Arimathea,’ is an advertisement, announcing that 
he sells, among various other articles, sugars, 
coffees, teas, writing papers, sheffield wares, and 
corks : 


At the Lowest Price, without Abatement. A proper 
allowance being made to such as pay ready money, All 
Sorts of Linen Cloth, (particularly a very stout sort, of a 
good Colour) for poor families. . . . Gowns, which will 
come as low as 6s. 6d. a Gown for a grown person. .. . 


His name occurs in the ‘Gloucester Journal’ at 
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intervals, and in the issue of 4th August, 1752, is 
an announcement that ‘This Day is publish’d, 
(Price 1s. 6d. in Sheep, and 2s. in Calf)’ the book 
—a copy of which is before me—entitled : 


BUSBY’S/English INTRODUCTION /to the LATIN 
TONGUE / EXAMINED, / By Way of Question and 
Answer: / with the/ MEMORIAL VERSES Expressing 
the Declensions, / Terminations and Genders of Nouns ;/and 
the MEMORIAL VERSES for forming the Verbs, / 
CONSTRUED. / Dedicated (dy Ais Lordship’s Permission) 
to the Right / Honourable the Earl of Orrery. / For the 
Use of those Schools (publick or private) where / that 
Grammar is taught ; particularly of the Lower / Forms of 
Westminster-School. / And for the Ease and Benefit of Master 
and Scholar. / By CHARLES DAVIES, B.A. / Master of 
Swansea Free Grammar-School. / Cirencester: / Printed 


by SAMUEL RUDDER. /MDCCLIII. [Pp. vi & 118] 


The date on the title is, I think, an ‘anticipa- 
tion’ of the book-season, for the copy in the 
Gloucester Public Library chances to be the pre- 
sentation copy from Davies to his patron, John 
Boyle, Fifth Earl of Cork and Fifth Earl of Orrery 
(1707-62), who extended his patronage to litera- 
ture, and, among other writers, to Swift. The 
inscription on the fly-leaf is ‘Orrery. From the 
Author 1752,’ and from this and the newspaper 
advertisement it may be accepted that the book was 
through the press in that year, though dated 1753. 

Another of the books from his press is ‘The 
Young Astronomer’s Assistant, and Countryman’s 
Daily Companion,’ by William Hitchman, Shoe- 
maker, of Poulton, near Cirencester. This is men- 


tioned by Mr. F. A. Hyett in his paper on Bristol 
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and Gloucestershire Printers," though he had not 
then seen a copy, and could only suggest that it 
was printed either by Hill or Rudder. I am able 
now to say it was the work of the latter. 

Besides his calling as a printer, Rudder’s inter- 
ests were evidently concerned with the history of 
Gloucestershire, and his reputation rests mainly on 
the various works which he compiled. The first 
was a very modest production of eight leaves, 
entitled : 


The| History | of Fairford Church, |in Gloucestershire. 
| Cirencester :| Printed by S. Rudder} MDCCLXIII. 


and the postscript states that 


The curious reader is sometimes desirous of knowing 
the name of the author or compiler of the book that 
affords him entertainment; but the printer is not at 
liberty to gratify the public in that particular with regard 
to this pamphet (sic). Thus much, however, the printer 
thinks it necessary to observe, That it was His business 
only to follow the author’s copy. 


This account of Fairford went through eleven 
editions during Rudder’s life and was frequently 
reprinted in later years. Its produétion, small 
effort as it was, combined with the knowledge that 
Mr. Herbert proposed to issue a second edition 
of ‘The Ancient and Present State of Gloster- 
shire,’ first published by Sir Robert Atkyns in 
1712, and owing to the fire at Bowyer’s in 1713 
become scarce, may have suggested the compilation 
of more ambitious work. 

The second edition of Atkyns was printed in 


* «Trans, Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc.’ xx, pp. 38-51. 
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1768, and a year before Rudder issued an eight- 
page prospectus, dated 1st February, 1767, entitled : 


PROPOSALS / For Printing by Subscription, / The 
Topographical, Biographical, and Natural / HISTORY / 
OF /GLOUCESTERSHIRE : / COMPREHENDING 
THE / ANTIENT and PRESENT STATE / OF 
THAT COUNTY. / 


In venturing to submit these proposals, which are 
addressed ‘To the PUBLIC,’ the changes in the 
possession of ‘many good estates in Gloucester- 
shire’ since Sir Robert Atkyns printed his ‘ History,’ 
and also the fact that this work ‘has been so very 
scarce for many years, as not to be purchased 
almost at any rate ’—a footnote states that ‘ It sold 
lately in London for Twelve Guineas !’—are given 
as reasons for the hope that ‘a mew one, greatly 
corrected, much inlarged, and brought down to the 
present time,’ would be wellreceived. Rudder quite 
realised the great labour such a ‘ History’ would 
involve, and paid due credit to the work of Atkyns, 
whom he refers to as ‘the learned Historian,’ and 
though pointing out that it contained many errors, 
‘some of them of the grosser kind too,’ he ex- 
presses the wonder that it was ‘not more defective, 
and more frequently mistaken.’ 

He had already made considerable progress in 
the revision of Atkyns’s ‘ History,’ which formed 
the basis of his own, and had been assisted in the 
addition of new material by ‘several gentlemen of 
the county,’ whom he had interested. He held 
that the utility of a new history was also justified 
by the consideration that ‘there is not perhaps a 
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county in the kingdom, in whose welfare the 
public in general is more nearly concern’d than in 
that of Gloucestershire,’ where the woollen manu- 
facture, now alas nearly vanished, was so important 
a part of its industries; where agriculture had been 
so much improved; and whose inhabitants were 
always ready ‘to promote every scheme for public 
good.’ Finally he states that in the course of the 
work ‘ we shall rely on facts on/y.’ 

The conditions under which he proposed to 
publish are then set out; the book would be 
‘handsomely and correétly printed in one large 
volume in folio, on a superfine printing paper’ 
with new type cast for the purposé by Mr. Caslon. 
The subscription price was two guineas and a half, 
or half that of the first edition of Atkyns. It was 
proposed to illustrate the work by views of county 
seats, the owners of those choosing to have such 
inserted being required to bear the expense of en- 
graving, which Rudder undertook to get done on 
their behalf. Provided sufficient support was given, 
the prospect of a map of the county, in addition 
to the plates, was held out. Rudder knew that if 
the assistance he hoped for was forthcoming, his 
subscribers, who were asked to pay a portion of 
the subscription in advance, would naturally require 
some promise on his part that the work would 
really be proceeded with, and he makes it clear 
that he was fully aware of his obligation in this 
respect, as the following extract from the proposals 
will show: 

The Public may reasonably expect, that those who raise 
subscriptions on them should give security for the due 
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performance of whatsoever is proposed, and more espe- 
cially, as we believe some instances may be given of the 
scandalous breach of confidence in cases of this nature :— 
The Publisher has therefore, previous to the printing of 
these Proposals, voluntarily enter’d into an obligation of 
Five Hundred Pounds, to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, the Right Honourable Lord Botetourt, the Right 
Honourable Lord Bathurst, and to Powel Snell, Esquire, 
and others, by and with their consent and approbation, in 
Trust for every Subscriber, conditioned for the delivering 
of this New History of Gloucestershire, in London, or at 
his house at Cirencester, as may be most convenient for 
the Subscribers, or else for the returning of the subscrip- 
tion-money within the time, and at the places therein 
mentioned. 


While not disguising the fact that the new 
‘History’ was based on that of Atkyns, Rudder 
was fully alive to the desirability of improving his 
own work, and very wisely invited the co-operation 
of the county gentlemen, attaching to the proposals 
a series of twenty-four questions called ‘ Heads of 
Inquiry,’ which he hoped might be answered with 
as much precision and accuracy as possible. The 
information asked for was of a very comprehensive 
nature, including the history of the name of each 
place, particulars as to roads, rivers, antiquities, the 
flora, customs, manorial and ecclesiastical history, 
manufactures, taxation, statistics of population, and 
even the number of horses, sheep and black cattle 
kept in each parish. Any further information 
which did not come under the particular inquiries 
would be considered by the Editor, who expressed 
the opinion ‘that it is not doubted but that every 
gentleman will have the greatest regard to truth, 
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in the information he may think proper to give, 
for reasons that must be obvious to all.’ The whole 
document is evidence of an orderly and business 
mind. Provided the requisite assistance in com- 
piling the information was forthcoming, Rudder 
hoped to complete the ‘ History’ in about one year 
after the closing of the subscription. 

Some progress evidently was made, and in 1768 
a specimen sheet of the proposed work was issued 
in the form of the text relating to the parish of 
Hayles. This is in folio, and comprises title and 
advertisement (dated 22nd January, 1768), and six 
pages of letter-press. It is entitled 


The / History /of the/ Parish and Abbey of Hayles, / 
in / Gloucestershire. / Proposed as a specimen / of a/ New 
History of That County. / Subscription—Price Two 
Guineas and a Half. / Subscriptions taken in by Mr. S. 
Crowder, Bookseller, in Pater-noster / Row, London; 
S. Rudder, Printer and Bookseller, in Cirencester; the / 
Booksellers in Oxford, Gloucester, Bath, and Bristol. 
1768. 


A copy of the advertisement, printed separately 
on a single sheet folio, is in the Bodleian. In 
addition to his ‘ proposals’ Rudder also issued a less 
comprehensive circular asking for information as to 
population and manorial history, and I have been 
fortunate in seeing one of these, and also a 
holograph four-page letter written in Rudder’s 
clear and bold hand, which were sent to ‘ Mr. Beale, 
Colleétor of Excise at Newent.’ This circular and 
letter, together with a notice dated gth July, 1779, 
referred to later, were in a copy of Rudder’s 
‘History’ bearing the book-plate of Thomas Beale, 
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M.A., who lived at Bengeworth.' The letter 
shows the care and trouble which Rudder took in 
the compilation of his work, and is as follows: 


S, Cirencester April 4. 1769 


I presume you may have heard of a New History of 
Gloucestershire being soon to be published. I am con- 
cerned in that Undertaking, and take the Liberty to 
request the Favour of an Account of the annual amount 
of the Excise in the Division where you colleét, dis- 
tinguish£ the several Particulars in the following Manner. 


Excise Duties in the Year 1768 


Beer and Ale - - : 
Malt - = = 
Coaches - - - 
Plate - - - 
&c &c in as many Items 
as there may happen to be 


I have an Account of the Duties collected in that part 
of the County which lies in Marlborough Collection, & 
when I receive your Favour will add them together. 

In Newent are several Tythings and Hamlets: Compton, 
Maulswick or Malvick, Cugley, Boulesdon, Kilcot, Cars- 
wall, Water End, Stardens. & Hays. Which of these are 
Tythings? I think the first three ; but Sir Robert Atkyns 
has not distinguished betwixt them. In which particular 
Tythings do the other Hamlets lie? Have the tythings 
their separate Peace Officers, & do they maintain their 
own poor independently of the Town? 

In an Acc' I have, it is said that Sir Nicholas Arnold 
sold the Manor of Newent to Sir Richard Wintour upon 
which Occasion he said there had been fair Weather for 

‘ I am much indebted to the Rev. W. Bernard Atherton, rector 


of Coberley, Glos., for bringing these circulars and letter to my 
notice, and for his ready permission to make use of them. 
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some time but now Winter was come, alluding to the 
purchaser’s name. S‘ Edward Wintour succeeded his 
Father in the Manor, who was also succeeded by his son 
Sir John Wintour; who sold it perhaps, but of this 1 want 
to be more perfeétly informed, to Mr. Thomas Foley, 
whom I find in possession of it: who was succeeded in it 
by Paul Foley Esq. whose Son Thomas Foley Esq. was 
the next possessor. 

I beg you will be so kind as communicate this to the 
Rev‘ M'. Foley who will continue the possession of the 
Manor down to the present Time from the above Thomas 
Foley. My Compliments to that Gentleman & I would 
have wrote to him but I thought two Letters unnecessary 
on the same Business. 

I should be glad of a Recommendation to some Gentle- 
man of Dimmock for some particulars which I must inquire 
after. They are the same as to that parish which you see 
in the inclosed printed letter. For howe these two Years 
past I have been a very troublesome Fellow, and to my 
Friends more especially, but I hope every Gentleman in 
a Business of this public Nature will excuse me. 

A Line by the post to acquaint me if 1 may expect some 
Account of these Matters as soon as an Opportunity 
offers will greatly Oblige, 

Ss 


Your most humble Servant, 
S. Rudder 


The second edition of Atkyns’s ‘ Glostershire’ 
was published in 1768, and, being issued at half a 
guinea less than the price Rudder proposed for his, 
it may have interfered with the subscription. 
Besides this, he no doubt found that his ‘ Heads of 
Inquiry’ were not filled in so quickly as he might 
have wished, and it is certain, from the letter 
printed below, that the preparation of the work 


VI Ss 
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proved far more laborious than he had anticipated. 
For some years, indeed, its progress seems to have 
been delayed, until in 1776 his subscribers became 
restive and expressed their impatience in the 
press, the following letter being published in the 
‘St. James’s Chronicle’ :' 


CARD. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


SEVERAL Gentlemen who in the year 17597 con- 

tributed largely towards a pretended Book, entitled, 4 
New History of the County of Gloucester, do on their own 
Account, as well as at the earnest Request of many Sub- 
scribers since, take this Method of calling upon the Author 
to explain fully in the St. James’s Chronicle, or Gloucester 
Paper, how the Sums so raised have been applied, and 
likewise the Motives that induced him to retain from the 
Public what he engaged to perform more than ten Years 
ago. 
ere these Questions are not answered to their entire 
Satisfaction, or if a Time is not finally fixed, without 
further Delay, and the aforesaid Work then published, he 
may depend upon being treated with that Severity he 
deserves. 

Lincolns-Inn, Dec. 16, 1776. 


A few days later Rudder replied, as follows :3 


For the St. James’s Chronicle. 
CARD 


THE Editor of the new History of Gloucestershire, now 
printing, most respectfully informs the Subscribers to that 
Work, that its not having yet made its Appearance is 


* No. 2460. Dec. 14-17, 1776. 2 Sic, an error for 1769. 
3 No. 2465. Dec. 26-28, 1776. 
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solely to be attributed to the Publication of a literal copy 
of Sir Robert Atkyns’s Book, some Time after subscrip- 
tions for the New History were received. That Copy was 
advertised at Two Guineas. Till then, perhaps, the ex- 
cessive Price of the old Edition had operated in Favour 
of the proposed New History, but from that Time the 
latter was solely to depend on its own merit. 

The Editor had some Regard to his Reputation, as well 
as to gain; and though he had secured the Sale of his 
Book, resolved, with the Advice of Friends, to survey the 
County anew, which has proved a more tedious and 
expensive Business, and delayed the Publication longer 
than he ever imagined, or his enquiring Friends may 
readily suppose. 

This Delay, however has produced*further Improve- 
ment, which was the sole motive to the Survey, and the 
only justifiable one. The Editor has now been at every 
Expence; about three Fourths of the Book is printed, and 
it is his Interest, as well as Inclination, to complete it as 
soon as possible; for till then he cannot receive the last 
Payment of the Subscription-Money, amounting to a 
considerable Sum. The Book will certainly be published 
some Time next Summer, if not at the Beginning of that 
Season. 

S. Rudder. 

Cirencester, Dec. 23, 1776. 


Rudder’s promise of publication in 1777 was 
not kept, and it was not until the middle of 1779 
(the preface is dated 1st December, 1778), that 
he was able to issue the following circular (printed 
in italics) to the subscribers : 

S‘; 

I Beg leave to inform You that my New History of 


Gloucestershire is now ready to be delivered to the sub- 
scribers, and to return thanks for your great patience 
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during the interval between the giving out proposals and 
the time of publication. The delay was at first unfore- 
seen, and whatever light it may have appeared in, it 
became necessary upon extending the plan, and you will 
now, perhaps, applaud the measure adopted solely with a 
view to improvement. 

My promissory note, to dearer, in the subscription- 
receipt, makes it necessary to be given up on the delivery 
of the book, which may be taken either at this place, or at 
Mr. Crowder’s, in Paternoster-Row, London; but if the 
subscription-receipt be lost or mislaid, please to send me 
your own, with the last payment, and the book shall be 
punctually delivered to your own order. 

I am, 
Ss, 
Your most obliged, and very obedient 
humble servant, 
SAMUEL RUDDER. 
Cirencester, July 9, 1779. 


Some of the plates were delayed, and indeed 
were not delivered until March, 1782. But the 
irritation felt by some of those who subscribed for 
the ‘ History’ was doubtless allayed on its appear- 
ance, for the work as a whole was entirely credit- 
able to its editor, and met the approbation even 
of Horace Walpole, though before seeing it hear- 
say had caused him to doubt its merit. Writing 
to the Rev. William Cole in November, 1779, 
Walpole says: 


I am told there is a new History of Gloucestershire, very 
large, but ill executed, by one Rudhall. Still 1 have sent 
for it, for Gloucestershire is a very historic county.’ 


« ‘Letters,’ edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, xi, 61. 
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On 27th December, 1779, Walpole writes again 
to Cole: 

Have you seen Rudder’s new History of Gloucestershire ? 
His additions to Sir Robert Atkyns make it the most 
sensible history of a county that we have had yet; for his 
descriptions of the site, soil, products, and prospects of 
each parish are extremely good and picturesque; and he 
treats fanciful prejudices, and Saxon etymologies, when 
unfounded, and vulgar traditions, with due contempt.’ 


The ‘ History’ was well reviewed in the ‘Critical 
Review ’* and ‘ Monthly Review,’} though some 
unfavourable criticism elsewhere induced Rudder 
to add to copies which were issued later a post- 
script, dated 3rd April, 1783, to’ the preface, in 
which he defends himself. His work had been 
compared with Atkyns’s, and Rudder observes : 


Inclination often warps the judgment, and reason is 
sway'd by the will. Were it not so, it is probable the 
Editor would have been under obligations of a very par- 
ticular nature to a gentleman whose duty it is to instrudt, 
and not to injure him. 


His critic, who is described as a ‘ reverend 
gentleman,’ had decided in favour of Atkyns’s 
‘ History,’ though at the same time he confessed 
he had never read Rudder’s. Richard Gough 
also appears to have found fault, though neither 
Atkyns’s nor Rudder’s ‘History’ met with his 
entire approval. He writes (July, 1780): 

Atkins’s Gloucestershire has just been re-published by 
Rudder, printer, at Cirencester, with additions, I think 
for £3. 3s. to non-subscribers. 1 gave the full price for 
both editions, and am not satisfied with either. 


* © Letters,’ xi, 85-6. ? August, 1779. 3 July, 1780. 
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In 1780 Rudder issued the first edition of his 
‘History of Cirencester,’ printing the text from 
the County ‘ History,’ and making certain additions. 
A much enlarged edition was published in 1800, 
and a so-called third edition—but merely a reprint 
of the second—in 1814, after the compiler’s death. 
Other copies with varying dates have been seen, 
but these were issued by Cirencester booksellers, 
with substituted title-pages to suit those who offered 
the book for sale. Another portion of the County 
‘ History,’ issued by Rudder in separate form, was 
the ‘History of Gloucester,’ published in an o€tavo 
volume in 1781. 

Rudder introduced the personal element into his 
books by his observations and refleétions on matters 
arising out of the various subjects dealt with, and 
did not hesitate to differ from traditions and accepted 
notions. His remarks in the prefaces show inde- 
pendence of spirit, and he must have been a man 


of marked individuality. The following passage 
occurs in the preface to the County ‘ History’: 


If he differ from others in matter of fact, he generally 
gives his authority; if in opinion, he thought himself at 
liberty to declare it with temper and moderation. 


He persistently avoided placing his name as author 
on the titles of his books, and in the preface to the 
second edition of his ‘ History of Cirencester’ says 
it is withheld ‘from motives which aétuated the 
editor of the ‘“Speétator,” who tells his readers 
“that he assumed so many fictitious characters 
because he would extort a little praise from such 
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WHO WILL NEVER APPLAUD ANYTHING WHOSE AUTHOR 
Is KNOWN AND CERTAIN.” ” 

Rudder occupied a position of some prominence 
in Cirencester, and as early as 1758 held the ancient 
office of ‘ High Constable,’ and is so described on 
a notice certifying that the town was then free 
from small-pox. In 1792 he was one of the Com- 
missioners appointed for the Court of Requests set 
up for the easy and speedy recovery of debts within 
the Hundreds of Cirencester. He died on 15th 
March, 1801, at the house of his son-in-law at 
Chelsea. An obituary notice speaks of him as ‘an 
eminent printer at Cirencester.’ He was buried 
at Cirencester, and in the Lady Chapel of the 
parish church is a tablet erected to his memory by 
his surviving children, on which he is described as 


A man of the Striétest Honour and most inflexible 
Integrity. His History of Gloucestershire will Establish 
his character as a writer. 


Three sons survived him, but there is no record 
of any of them continuing the printing business, 
which may possibly have been taken over by 
Timothy Stevens, who was followed by Stevens 
and Watkins, and then by the family of Baily. 

RoLanp AusTIN. 
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NOTES ON SOME EARLY PRINTED 
MAPS OF SUSSEX AND THEIR 
MAKERS; WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THOSE IN THE WORTH- 
ING REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


Q@AVING regard to their great impor- 
tance, it is strange that Sussex, in 
common with a number of other 
English counties, has hitherto not 
produced a monograph dealing with 
its maps. This is the more remarkable when it is 
borne in mind what a mine of information is con- 
veyed to the historian, archzologist, geographer, 
geologist, bibliographer and philologist through 
the medium of old maps and charts. 

Recognising the importance of the subject, the 
Committee of the Worthing Public Library has 
secured a few of the earlier printed maps for the 
‘Sussex Collection, which is housed in that 
institution. 

In many of these early maps certain present-day 
places of importance, such as Worthing, are not 
even shown, while the spelling of others is so 
different from that which now obtains as to be 
hardly recognisable; for instance, in the Speed 
map of 1610 the places of friendly rivalry known 
to-day as Worthing, Brighton and Eastbourne, 
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appeared as ‘ Woortinge,’ ‘Brighthemston’ and 
‘Ebourn,’ but the story of these changes, though 
of great interest, is not the purpose of the present 
article. 

In one or two instances county lists of maps and 
charts have been published, and as in many cases 
these old maps were published for all the counties, 
the references they contain have been of great 
value in the compilation of these notes. 

Special reference must be made to ‘A Descrip- 
tive catalogue of the printed maps of Wiltshire 
from 1576 to the publication of the 25 inch ord- 
nance Survey 1885 by T. Chubb,’ and a similar 
work dealing with the ‘ Printed maps by Glouces- 
tershire, 1577-1911, by the same author; to 
‘Hertfordshire maps’ and ‘ Notes on British and 
Irish itineraries and road-books’ by Sir Herbert 
G. Fordham ; ‘Early maps of Cheshire’ and ‘ Early 
maps of Lancashire and their makers’ by W. 
Harrison ; and ‘East Yorkshire history in plan and 
chart’ by T. Sheppard. I am also indebted to 
Mr. George Goode, of the Cambridge University 
Library, for information he has sent me respecting 
the Sussex maps in that institution. 

The earliest existing map showing any part of 
Great Britain occurs in the ‘ Peutinger Table,’ 
which was probably made in the twelfth century. 
Only the south-east coast of England was shown 
in this map. This portion was reproduced in 
‘Gough’s British Topography,’ 1780. The map 
of Britain attributed to Richard of Cirencester is 
now known to be a forgery, but in a manuscript of 
Matthew of Paris’s History, really of the thirteenth 
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century, is a genuine map of Britain, which has also 
been reproduced in ‘ Gough’s British Topography.’ 

The earliest engraved modern map of the British 
Isles as a whole is one published by George Lilly at 
Rome in 1546. 

The first engraved map of England and Wales is 
by Humphrey Lloyd, 1573, but the first aétual 
survey of the English counties was made by 
Christopher Saxton. The next important atlas to 
Saxton’s was that of John Speed, which was pub- 
lished in 1611. Till 1773 (when Andrews and 
Drury’s maps appeared) most of the map makers 
based their work upon those of Saxton and Speed ; 
and Andrews and Drury’s served until the Ordnance 
Survey of 1801. 

But to return to the specific subject of Sussex 
maps. Most of the maps in the Worthing Collec- 
tion described in this article were published, not as 
our present day maps are, in separate sheets or 
sections, but as part of the atlases and topographical 
works that were popular from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. 

In many instances these complete publications 
have become very scarce, and as is the case in the 
Collection before mentioned, the County maps 
have been extracted from their original publication. 

As many of these maps are undated, and have 
appeared in more than one publication, or as re- 
prints, it has been extremely difficult to identify 
them. 

The glorious revival of learning and national 
pride in the achievement of scholarship and adven- 
ture, which marked the reign of Elizabeth, may 
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have been indireétly responsible for the impetus 
given to cartography towards the end of the six- 
teenth century. Christopher Saxton, of whom 
mention has already been made, was a Yorkshire- 
man by birth. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and afterwards became attached to the household 
of Thomas Seckford, Master of the Requests and 
of the Court of Wards. Through the influence of 
Seckford, Saxton gained the patronage of the 
Queen, and was granted facilities by order of the 
Privy Council to survey and make maps of every 
county in England and Wales. He commenced 
this work in 1574, and it was not until five years 
later that the work was completed and published. 
It was dedicated to the Queen, and complete 
copies of the Atlas have become very scarce, one 
copy being sold a few years ago at Christie’s for 
£90. The Sussex map which appeared in this 
Colleétion was engraved by Remigius Hogenberg, 
and Kent, Surrey and Sussex occupy one sheet only. 
A revision of this map was published, correéted and 
amended with many additions by Phil. Lea in 1690. 

The map known as the Armada map is probably 
from the ‘ Expeditionis Hispanorum in Angliam 
vera descriptio’ of 1588, and the rarest of all Sussex 
maps. It is one of a series added to Christopher 
Saxton’s atlas for Lord Burleigh, showing the pro- 
gress of the Spanish Armada round the English 
coast from Land’s End to its final destruction off 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Unfortunately there are no copies of these maps 
in our Collection (an omission it is hoped that will 
be remedied in the near future) ; but photographic 
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reproductions of these early maps will be found in 
the Colleétion in a copy of Pike’s ‘Sussex in the 
Twentieth Century.’ 

One of the most interesting early maps of the 
Sussex Coast is one accompanying a survey made 
by Sir Thomas Palmer and Walter Covert (two 
Sussex magistrates) in the year 1587. This Survey 
was undertaken with a view to prescribing pro- 
tective measures to beadopted against the threatened 
descent of the Spanish Armada. After more than 
300 years, under somewhat similar national circum- 
stances, it is very interesting to turn up this old 
document of proposed ‘Coast Defences.’ The 
original document, which is on vellum, was pub- 
lished in facsimile by Mark Antony Lower in 1870, 
and bears the title, ‘ A Survey of the Coast of Sussex 
made in 1587 with a view to its defence against 
Foreign Invasion, and especially against the Spanish 
Armada.’ The work is becoming increasingly rare, 
though a copy is to be found in the Worthing 
Colleétion. 

Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ the full title of which 
was ‘ Britannia, sive Florentissimorum Regnorum 
Angliz, Scotia, Hiberniez, et Insularum adjacen- 
tium ex intima antiquitate Chorographica De- 
scriptio,’ was first published in 1586; the second 
edition, containing an index and other additions, 
appeared in the following year; the third edition 
was issued in 1590, a facsimile of which was also 
published in Frankfort, and again issued in 1616. 
The fourth edition is dated 1594, and the fifth, 
with considerable additions relating to towns and 
views of Stonehenge, was published in 1600. The 
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sixth edition, which was the last to appear during 
Camden’s lifetime, was issued in 1607. This was 
a folio volume with many additions, and the first 
edition to contain County maps, which were by 
Saxton and Norden. In the Worthing Collection 
is a map bearing the following title, ‘Sussexia sive 
Southsex, olim pars Regnorum,’ and measuring 
154 in. by 8 in. It bears the signature ‘ Johanes 
Norden deliniauit. Wilhel: Kip, sculpsitt.’ In 
1610 Philemon Holland published his translation 
of the sixth edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ 
mentioned above, and in it reprinted the maps used 
in the Latin 1607 edition. This map is probably 
one of them. It shows towns, villages, parishes, 
hamlets, castles, churches, parks, forests, hills 
(shown pictorially), rivers, bridges, and rapes ' (dis- 
tinguished by letters). In the top left-hand corner 
are the arms of James I with supporters ; top right- 
hand corner ornamental cartouche containing title; 
bottom right-hand corner an oblong ornamental 
panel showing at the base the names of the author 
and engraver, above which is the scale of ten miles 
(the figures for the tenth mile being shown upside- 
down). Surmounting the ornament is a compass 
indicator, enclosed by a ring, with a fleur-de-lis 
pointing to the north and a cross to the east. To 
the right is the figure of a ship. At the bottom of 
the map in the centre is another cartouche contain- 
ing references to the rapes, and the ‘caracters’ [sic] 


' A rape is a division of the County comprising several hundreds, 
Sussex was divided by the Normans into six rapes, Hastings, 
Pevensey, Lewes, Bramber, Arundel, and Chichester, each of 
which had a castle situated near the coast, and an available harbour 
at the southern extremity. 
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distinguishing the various places shown. In the 
extreme left-hand corner are the figures ‘10’ on 
the map. The figure of a dolphin is shown off 
Beachy Head. The border isa single line, and the 
back of the map is plain. 

The work of Speed closely follows that of Saxton. 
John Speed was a Cheshire man, and was born 
in 1552. He was the son of a member of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, to which Company 
he himself was admitted in 1580. Later he at- 
tracted the attention of Sir Fulke Greville, who, 
impressed by Speed’s considerable antiquarian 
knowledge and ingenious capacity for map-drawing, 
brought him to the notice of the Queen, and pro- 
cured for him an allowance that he might devote 
his whole time to his antiquarian pursuits. In 
1611-12 he published his first complete atlas, 
entitled, ‘The Theatre of the Empire of Great 
Britaine ; Presenting an Exaét Geography of the 
Kingdomes of England, Scotland, Ireland and the 
Isles adjoyning . . . By John Speed.’ 

It is in this colleétion that his well-known Sussex 
map appears. It occupies pages ‘g’ and ‘10’ of 
the Atlas. At the back page ‘g,’ headed by an 
ornamental scroll, and beginning with a decorated 
initial letter, is a history of Sussex in ten para- 
graphs. Page‘ 10’ is occupied by a list of hundreds 
and rapes of Sussex in eight columns. The map 
itself is beautifully engraved, and shows towns, 
villages, rapes (with boundaries), hills and rivers. 
Inside the top left-hand corner isa plan of Chichester, 
suspended from which is a small cartouche enclosing 
a key of reference to the plan. The bottom left- 
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hand corner has a small cartouche containing the 
scale. In the middle of the top an open book is 
represented showing the title, which reads, ‘ Sussex 
described and divided into Rapes with the situation 
of Chichester the chiefe citie thereof. And the 
armes of such Nobles as have bene dignified with 
the title of Earles since the conquest and other 
accidents therein observed,’ beneath which is the 
imprint. The top right-hand corner bears the 
Royal Arms, beneath which is depicted the Battle 
of Hastings; the bottom right-hand corner a car- 
touche with a note on William of Normandy and 
description of the Battle of Hastings. At the 
bottom enclosed in an oblong cartouche are four 
coats of arms of the Earls of Sussex and Arundel, 
beneath which is the signature ‘ Jodocus Hondius 
Czlavit Anno Domini 1610.’ The fleet of the 
Cinque Ports is shown off Pevensey Bay. The 
border is formed by two double lines, between 
which is an ornamental design. The orientation is 
given in the ornamental border, ‘ North,’ ‘ South,’ 
‘East,’‘ West.’ The designs run into the border on 
theleft. This map measures 204 in. by 154 in., and 
formed the basis of all succeeding maps for about 
acentury. There was an issue of this same map 
published in 1660, with the date so altered, the 
alteration being easily deteéted on closely examining 
the second ‘1’ in 1610. 

Jodocus Hondius, mentioned as the engraver of 
the Speed map of 1610, was the son of a Flemish 
engraver who took refuge in England, and set up 
in London as a type-founder, engraver of maps and 
charts, and maker of globes and mathematical 
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instruments, but in 1594 removed to Amsterdam, 
where he died in 1611, his work on some of Speed’s 
maps having to be completed by his two sons. 

About 1599 ‘A Collection of 28 maps of the 
counties of England and Wales’ by Peter Keer was 
issued. These maps were coloured, plain at the 
back, and many bore Keer’s name. Another - 
edition was published in 1617 with Latin text, 
and in 1620 an English edition with the title 
‘England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, Described 
and Abridged with ye Historie Relation of Things 
worthy Memory from a farr larger Volume. Done 
by John Speed.” There is a small map in the 
Worthing Collection, which, from the description 
I have been able to obtain of the maps of ‘Glouces- 
tershire’ and ‘ Wiltshire’ in the 1620 edition of 
this book, comes from the same publication. It is 
a small clearly printed map, measuring 4§ in. by 
3¢ in. It shows towns, some villages, churches, 
rivers and bridges. The top left-hand corner con- 
tains a small cartouche with the title; the top 
right-hand corner another small cartouche with 
the scale (shown in two rows of figures). The 
figure ‘4’ is shown in the bottom right-hand 
corner. The border is formed by a double line. 
On the back ‘Sussex’ ‘Chapter III, with text 
apparently abridged from ‘The Theatre of the 
Empire.’ 

The first eighteen songs of Michael Drayton's 
famous poem ‘Poly-Olbion’ appeared in 1612, 
with a corresponding number of maps. This work 
should be of great interest to Sussex people, for 
not only did all the seventeenth and part of the 
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eighteenth songs deal with Sussex, but the copious 
annotations, accompanying the whole work, were 
contributed by John Selden, who was born in the 
neighbouring village of Salvington. The map 
accompanying these songs is an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the County of Sussex. There is no 
copy of it in the Worthing Collection, but a por- 
tion of the songs has been reprinted in Axon’s 
* Bygone Sussex.’ 

There is a break in our Collection of maps from 
about 1620 to 1662, during which period I believe 
a small map of Sussex appeared, engraved by Jacob 
Van Langeren, in ‘A Direétion for the English 
Traviller, By which he shal be inabled to coast 
about all England and Wales,’ in 1635. This book 
was reprinted in the following year and again in 
1643, when new maps were added. From about 
this date or for some years, most of the larger maps 
which were published were based on those of Speed 
and were the work of Dutchmen. Jan Jansson, a 
native of Arnheim, published in 1646 at Amsterdam, 
‘Joannis Janssonii novus atlas, sive Theatrum Orbis 
Terrarum. ...’ This atlas was a large folio edition 
in 4.vols. The description of England in the fourth 
volume was by William Camden, and was in Latin. 
Other Latin, French, German and Dutch editions 
of this work appeared in quick succession. The 
publisher, Jan Jansson, was connected with the family 
of Hondius by his marriage with a daughter of 
Jodocus Hondius (previously mentioned as the 
engraver of one of Speed’s Sussex maps). Upon 
the death of Henry Hondius, Janssqgn became the 
head of this well-known publishing firm. 
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There is in the Worthing Collection a map 
by Johannes Blaeu entitled ‘Suthsexia vernacule 
Sussex,’ and without any imprint or signature, 
which appeared in a book entitled ‘ Geographicae 
Blavianae volumen quintum quo Anglia, quae est 
Europae liber undecimus, continetur,’ printed in 
1662. It is a beautifully engraved map measuring 
2ofin. by 154 in., and bears a certain resemblance 
to the Speed map of 1610. The Royal Arms with 
supporters are shown in the top left-hand corner, 
surmounting an ornamental stand; in the right- 
hand corner above a similar stand are shown the 
Arms of Wales with supporters. At the top of 
the map a banner is depicted, hanging from the 
inner margin and showing the title. On either 
side of it are two shields with the Arms of the 
Earls of Chichester, Arundel and Sussex. The 
scale is shown in the bottom left-hand corner. A 
fleet of ships is shown off Pevensey, with four 
large and three small vessels in the Channel. The 
border is formed of a thick and two thin lines, with 
an inner double line; and inside the border lines 
‘Septentrio,’ ‘ Meridies,’ ‘Oriens,’ and ‘Occidens.’ 

Johannes Blaeu was a keen rival of Jansson, and 
also published in Amsterdam his ‘ Theatrum Orbis 
Terrarum, sive Atlas novus.’ This work, which 
filled several large folio volumes, commenced pub- 
lication in 1635, but the fourth volume, which 
contained the English section, was not issued until 
1648. Several other Latin editions, as well as 
those in French and Dutch, were also published. 

About 1671 an English engraver, Richard Blome 
by name, published a collection of County maps, 
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variously dated from 1667-71, most of which were 
engraved by Wenceslaus Hollar, who was brought 
to England from Prague by the Earl of Arundel, 
and subsequently became drawing-master to the 
Prince, afterwards Charles II. A second edition 
of these maps appeared in 1681, entitled ‘Speed’s 
maps Epitomiz’d.’ In 1715 an uncoloured edition 
of Blome’s 1671 map of Gloucestershire appeared 
in ‘England exaétly described etc.,’ and a map 
in the Worthing Colleétion, uncoloured and un- 
dated, but bearing the signature of Wenceslaus 
Hollar, was probably issued in this same pub- 
lication. There are figures on the right of both 
the Wiltshire and Gloucestershire maps in this 
issue, and on the top right-hand corner of the 
Sussex map are the figures ‘37.’ This map is 
dedicated ‘To William Benge of Cosely wood, 
Wadherst in this County, Gentleman.’ 

There is another map in our Collection by 
Richard Blome which is undated, but is dedicated 
‘To ye Rt. Honble. Charles, Lord Buckhurst one 
of Gentlemen of his Matys Bedchamber and 
son and heire to ye Rt. Honbl. Ric Earle of 
Dorset, Baron Buckhurst, Lord Leiutenant of this 
County.’ Lord Buckhurst succeeded his uncle as 
4th Earl of Middlesex in 1674, and his father as 
6th Earl of Dorset in 1677; therefore, as this map 
is dedicated to him when Lord Buckhurst, it must 
have been issued prior to 1674. It probably ap- 
peared in ‘Britannia; or, A Geographical Descrip- 
tion of the Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. . . . Illustrated with a map of each county 
of England. By Richard Blome. London. 1673.’ 
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This map was probably copied from Speed’s 
map of 1610. It measures 12} in. by 8 in. and 
has an 8 miles scale. It shows towns, villages, 
forests, rapes (with reference numbers), rivers, 
bridges, churches and hills; inside top left-hand 
corner ornamental border with title; top right- 
hand corner cartouche with arms of Lord Buck- 
hurst and dedication; bottom right-hand corner 
‘Table of the Rapes in Sussex.’ Four ships are 
shown in the Channel. The border is formed by 
a single line and the back is plain. The location 
of Worthing is not indicated. 

We now come to the work of Robert Morden. 
Morden was a geographer and map maker of some 
note. He commenced business in London in 
1668, and published a considerable number of 
maps and geographical works. In 1695 certain 
of his maps appeared in Gibson’s translation of 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia.’ In 1704 he issued a second 
edition of ‘The New Description and State of 
England, Containing the Maps of the Counties 
of England and Wales, In Fifty-Three Copper- 
Plates.’ The first edition of this work is believed 
to have been published in 1701. Morden’s maps 
also appeared in Cox’s ‘Magna Britannia antiqua 
et nova.’ 6vols. London. 1720-33. There are 
three specimens of Morden’s maps in the Worthing 
Colleétion; one from the 1695 ‘Britannia,’ a 
smaller one, measuring 8fin. by 6gin., which I 
believe appeared in his 1704 edition of ‘The New 
Description and State of England.’ The outlines 
of the rapes in this map have been coloured (by 
hand), and in Cox’s ‘Magna Britannia’ for 1730, 
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vol. 5. The last mentioned map is very similar to 
to the second one, except that several additional 
roads are shown; one from Rye (which town is 
not shown on the earlier map) to London; another 
from Arundel to Horsham and London; the road 
from Midhurst (which is spelt Mydhurst) to 
Winchester is indicated; and one is shown from 
Horsted Keynes to Lewes and Newhaven. The 
main roads are carried over the county boundary 
and their destination indicated. The title, border 
and scale are the same, but a small compass with a 
fleur-de-lys pointing to the north, and a cross to 
the east, is shown inside the bottom right-hand 
corner. Many more places are shown on this 
map. No mention of Worthing is given in either 
of these smaller maps, but in the large 1695 one it 
appears as ‘ Worting.’ Morden’s maps are usually 
shown to have the scales of the great, middle and 
small miles. It may here be mentioned that the 
small scale shown on these maps is the same as the 
present British statute mile. 

In 1675 John Ogilby published a large folio 
volume entitled ‘ Britannia.’ In it he set forth all 
the great roads of the kingdom in columns, show- 
ing all the towns and villages on the route. The 
map-makers were quick to see the advantages that 
would be gained for their work, if the principal 
roads at least were shown on their maps. Robert 
Morden was one of the first cartographers to indi- 
cate the roads on his maps. His smaller and later 
maps, while necessarily more limited regarding 
certain information, are much more full of interest 
and value in respect to roads. 
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proved’ was published. This work was a reduction 
of Ogilby’s folio ‘ Britannia’ of 1675. There was 
a Sussex map issued in this publication, but I have 
not been able to see a copy of it. This book passed 
through many editions; the last was published in 
1764. 

_ Moll,a Dutchman who settled in London 
about 1698, was the next map-maker to gain a con- 
siderable reputation for his maps. He was asso- 
ciated with Thomas and J. Bowles in the publication 
of some of his work, and in conjunétion with them 
published in 1724, ‘ A New Description of England 
and Wales with the adjacent Islands,’ and ‘ A Set 
of fifty new and correét maps of England and 
Wales.’ The Sussex map appearing in the first- 
mentioned of these publications measures 10 in. by 
7ein. It isaclearly engraved coloured map show- 
ing the usual features, but an interesting innovation 
is the representation in the margin, outside the left- 
hand border of the map, of a curious engraved 
stone, unearthed during the digging of a cellar in 
Chichester in 1723, and of an arch bearing an in- 
scription in Latin, now to be seen on the outside 
of the south wall of the church of St. John-sub- 
Castro at Lewes. Outside the right-hand margin 
three Roman coins are represented, showing the 
obverse and reverse. An uncoloured reprint of this 
map appeared in the same year, in the before- 
mentioned ‘Set of fifty new and correct maps.’ 
Copies of both maps are in the Worthing Colleétion. 

A map of Sussex was published in 1724 which 
has now become extremely rare. It measures 
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sft. 2in. by 3 ft. 5in., and bears the following 
title, ‘An aétual survey of the County of Sussex 
divided into rapes, hundreds, and deanyres, in 
which the exact latitude and longitude of all the 
remarkable places are determin’d from observation. 
Also, an accurate delineation by admeasurement of 
the sea coast, roads and the rivers so far as navigable, 
etc. By Rich. Budgen 1724.’ It shows engrav- 
ings of the north prospeét and ichnography of 
Chichester, south prospect and ichnography of 
Lewes, and the Arms of the Dukes of Norfolk, 
Somerset, Newcastle, Richmond, and Dorset; of 
the Earls of Hartford, Tankerville, Scarborough, 
Thanet, and Derby; of Lords Ashburnham and 
Abergavenny, Lord Vic. Montague, and Lord V. 
Irwin ; Thomas Bowers, Lord Bishop of Chichester, 
and Tho. Manningham, late Bishop of Chichester. 
The map is dedicated to Spencer Compton, Speaker 
of the House of Commons. Among other items 
of interest the map indicated the sites of the then 
existing ironworks, and the ornaments surround- 
ing the title consisted of emblems of this old and 
most important Sussex industry. This map was 
republished with the turnpike roads correéted from 
a Survey by J. Sprange of Tunbridge Wells, and 
R. Budgeon of Frant, June ist, 1779. A copy 
of this rare 1724 map is to be seen in the library 
of the Sussex Archeological Society at Lewes. 

In 1742 the ‘ Chorographia Britannia ; or a Set 
of Maps of all the Counties in England and Wales 
. . » was published. The maps were drawn by 
Thomas Badeslade and engraved by William Henry 
Toms. The publication is said to have been 
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intended for use by George I during a tour through 
England and Wales. If this statement is correct, 
the maps must date back to some considerable time 
prior to their publication. The maps were quite 
small, only measuring five or six inches square, and 
including a column on the left for a reference 
table. The maps were not very accurate and the 
detail scanty. The Sussex map is numbered ‘ 39.’ 
Worthing is indicated as ‘ Worthing shops.’ We 
have a copy of this work. 

Following this publication (of which there were 
several editions) came a number of small maps, in 
oétavo volumes, of which may be mentioned 
Dodsley’s ‘Geography of England,’ ‘The Agree- 
able Historian,’ ‘Geographia magne Britanniz,’ 
and ‘ The small English Atlas.’ The edition of the 
last mentioned work, appearing in 1753, contain- 
ing maps by John Rocque, and one measuring 
7% in. by 6% in., is at Worthing. It shows towns, 
principal villages, forests, rapes, main roads and 
rivers. Many of the magazines appearing about 
this time were illustrated by maps, but the carto- 
graphy of the first half of the eighteenth century 
shows but very little improvement on the earlier 
work, the maps were much smaller and contained 
less detail. About 1753, however, Thomas Kitchen, 
Emanuel Bowen, and others began a series of county 
maps, which were afterwards collected and re- 
published in ‘ The Large English Atlas; or, A New 
Set of Maps of all the Counties in England and 
Wales.’ In the Worthing Colleétion is a map by 
Emanuel Bowen, entitled ‘ An accurate map of the 
County of Sussex. Divided into its Rapes, Deanries 
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and Hundreds. Drawn from Surveys... B 

Emanuel Bowen.’ The map is undated, but bears 
the imprint, ‘Printed for Robrt. Sayers in Fleet 
Street, John Bowles in Cornhill and Carington 
Bowles in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” The map 
measures twenty-seven and three-eighths inches by 
twenty and a quarter, and is numbered ‘35’ 
outside the top right-hand corner. The title 
appears at the top left-hand corner, inside an 
elaborate pictorial ornament. To the right of the 
title ‘The Ichnography of Lewes’ is shown with a 
list of the re€tories in Lewes. Inside the top 
right-hand corner is another elaborate ornament 
containing the Dedication, which ‘reads: ‘To His 
Grace Algernon Duke of Somerset, Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the County of 
Sussex. This map is humbly dedicated by his 
Grace’s most obedt. and devoted servt. Emanuel 
Bowen.’ This ornamentation is surmounted by 
the arms of the Duke of Somerset. To the left 
of it is ‘ The Ichnography of Chichester’ and a list 
of vicariges [sic] and reétories in the city. Inside 
the bottom left-hand corner is a note on Budgeon 
and Whiston, and Renshaw’s Surveys. The north 
prospect of Chichester and the south prospect of 
Lewes are also shown, and the ‘ Explanation’ 
appears at the bottom of the map in the centre. 
The scale is shown above ‘ The South prospect of 
Lewes.’ There are historical notes filling up the 
vacant spaces on the map. The hundreds are 
edged with various colours. The earliest edition 
of this map appears to have been published in 175 3, 
although the fact that it is dedicated to Algernon, 
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Duke of Somerset, and the seventh duke of that 
name died in 1750, suggests that it was engraved 
during his life, and therefore some time before 1753. 
From information kindly supplied by Mr. Goode 
of a similar map in his charge I gather that the 
imprint of the ret edition was ‘Sold by J. Tinney 
at the Golden Lyon in Fleet Street London 1753.’ 
John Tinney was established in Fleet Street in 1760, 
and is mentioned as one of the publishers of ‘ The 
Large English Atlas’ which appeared at that date 
and must be the source from which the map in 
our collection has been taken. Bowen’s large map 
passed through several editions between 1760 and 
1785; in addition to his large atlases he published 
a considerable number of smaller maps, most of 
which were based upon his larger work. There is 
an undated one at Worthing by Eman. and Thos, 
Bowen, measuring g in. by 12} in., which was pro- 
bably issued in the ‘Atlas Anglicanus; or, a Com- 
plete Sett of Maps of the Counties of South Britain,’ 
published in 1767. Itis very fullof detail, and numer- 
ous historical notes are shown inside the border. 

G. Slade Butler in his ‘ Topographica Sussexiana,’ 
1863, mentions ‘ A correct map for the County of 
Sussex by Charles Pine, 1730, with an ichnography 
and N. Prospeét of Chichester, and an ichnography 
and S. Prospect of Lewes’; he then goes on to 
mention ‘A later map by Emanuel Bowen, with 
the same plans and views.’ I have not seen a copy 
of this map by Pine, but the second mentioned map 
is undoubtedly the one already described. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century a 
new era of map-making began. Surveying as an 
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art was now beginning to make rapid progress, and 
publishers were forced to realize that their adapta- 
tions of Saxton’s and Speed’s work no longer met 
the growing demands of their patrons. 

About the year 1778 the first sheet of an actual 
topographical survey of the County of Sussex by 
T. Yeakell and W. Gardner (both of Chichester) 
appeared. This map, which was upon a scale of 
two inches to a statute mile, was engraved in 
France. Three other sheets dealing with the 
coast line were completed when the work was 
abandoned. In 1795, the geographer, Faden, 
brought out a map of the county in three sheets, 
based upon Yeakell and Gardner’s survey, but on 
the reduced scale of one inch to the mile. Gardner 
and Yeakell also commenced ‘A topographical 
map of the County of Sussex, divided into rapes, 
deanries and hundreds; planned from an actual 
survey by a scale of one inch to a statute mile, 
completed by Thomas Gream,’ 1795. A second 
edition of this map appeared, and was followed by 
a third edition in 1829. Thomas Gream also 
published several other maps of the county; one, 
reduced from the large survey and upon a scale of 
two and a half miles to an inch, appeared in 1799 
and in several later editions. 

John Cary was an engraver and printseller, whose 
work is associated with this period. In 1783 he 
was settled in business in the Strand, and prior to 
this date he had already published some of his 
work in ‘A Plan of the Navigable Canals made 
and now making in England,’ 1779. In 1791 he 
removed from 188 to 181 the Strand, where he 
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remained for over thirty years; in 1824 his address 
was given as ‘86 St. James Street, near the Palace.’ 

Sir H. G. Fordham states that ‘Cary’s work 
marks an epoch in the cartographical art as deve- 
loped in England.’ His maps are distinguished by 
their clearness and delicacy, and are a distinét im- 
provement on all previous publications. He is 
believed to have published about 500 separate maps, 
and his influence is felt until the present day. His 
first atlas was entitled ‘Cary’s New and Correét 
English Atlas,’ and was published in 1787, and 
reprinted in 1793. There is a copy of this map, 
which measures 10,4 in. by 8y,in., at Worthing. 
It is a beautifully engraved specimen, and shows 
towns, villages, parks, forests, roads (with distances 
marked in figures, and the main roads are carried 
across the county boundary and their destination 
indicated), rivers and bridges; and the number of 
members returned to Parliament is indicated by 
asterisks. At the bottom of the map, towards the 
centre, is a finely engraved star-indicator of the 
compass, with an elongated northern point and 
Cary’s name at the southern point. Across the 
star is an oblong shaded panel bearing the title. 
Below near the border is the scale. The border is 
formed by a thick and thin line, with double inner 
line marked off into degrees and minutes of latitude 
and longitude. Outside the border, at the bottom, 
is the imprint. There are apparently two copies 
of this edition, as Mr. Chubb, in his ‘Maps of 
Gloucestershire,’ states that ‘The maps in the 
British Museum copy of this edition of the atlas, 
with the exception of Durham, which is dated 
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1793, all bear the original date of 1787.’ Sir H. G. 


Fordham, however, mentions a copy with the maps 
dated 1793. The Worthing map is evidently from 
the latter-mentioned edition, as it bears that date. 

In 1805 Cary published ‘A map of Sussex from 
the best authorities.’ It measures 19} in. by 13$ in., 
and is a clearly defined map, showing towns, villages, 
churches, hills, parks, forests, roads, rivers, and 
hundreds (with names indicated by numbers), The 
number of members returned to Parliament for the 
various boroughs and constituencies is indicated by 
asterisks. At the bottom right-hand corner are 
the title and imprint; to the left of it the scale, 
and ‘ References to Hundreds’ in: three columns. 
At the top right-hand corner is a star indicator of 
the points of the compass. The border is formed 
by a thick and a thin line, and a double inner line 
marked off into degrees of latitude and longitude. 
It is plain at the back, and probably first appeared 
in Gough’s translation of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
1789. 

"Te Arrowsmith, another geographer of much 
note, was also associated with Cary in the prepara- 
tion of many of his maps. 

Some very fine specimens of maps by Andrews 
and Drury were issued towards the later part of 
the eighteenth century, some of them being con- 
sidered the best issued prior to the Ordnance 
Survey. John Andrews was born in 1736, and 
died in 1809, and much of his work was published 
from Andrew Drury’s address in St. Martin’s Lane. 

A plain, rather bare-looking map of Sussex was 
also issued by J. Harrison, no. 115 Newgate Street, 
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ist March, 1791. It measures 17}, in. by 127 in., 
and is plain at the back. 

This brief review has outlined the history of the 
more important Sussex maps down to the close 
of the eighteenth century ; when, with the estab- 
lishment of the British Ordnance Survey in 1784, 
and the commencement of the Survey publication 
some seventeen years later, a new era of scientific 
survey and map-making came into existence. 
The establishment of this government department, 
which is now under the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and is carried on by officers and men 
of the Royal Engineers, was largely responsible 
for the killing of private surveying. The nature 
and scope of its publications are too well known 
and of too recent a date to come under the heading 
of this article. 

Apart from these official publications during 
the nineteenth century, the improved methods of 
surveying resulted in better map-production and 
printing, and cheaper and more detailed maps 
were issued. To-day maps are no longer regarded 
as forming part of a topographical book only, for 
in addition to the numberless maps found in such 
publications as handbooks, guides, gazetteers, and 
directories, etc., there are geological survey maps, 
botanical maps, cycling, motoring, and contour 
road maps, scouting maps, medical officers’ maps, 
etc. The very titles of such maps suggests the 
variety of detail shown upon them. As previously 
mentioned, the road maps, dating back to the 
sixteenth century, and showing such objects along 
the roads as gibbets, beacons, churches, bridges, hills, 
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and last, but not least in importance, beerhouses, 
may be regarded as the direct forerunner of the 
present detailed road map, for to-day motor-cars 
and their owners’ demands for an accurate know- 
ledge of the roads are resulting in a revival of the 
old road books, and are showing such details as 
hills, hotels, good and bad roads, police traps, 
dangerous turnings, etc. 

The present article is not put forward as in any 
way approaching a complete list of the earlier 
Sussex maps. As the title indicates, it has been 
chiefly written with a view to describing those in 
the ‘Sussex Colleétion’ of the Worthing Public 
Library, where is tu be seen a typical series of 
early Sussex maps. 

Eruet GERARD. 
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IDEALS IN MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


PAUL ADAM. 


‘La tradition est la chair de la vie publique ; l’innova- 
tion est son esprit.’ 


‘Le plaisir, c’est savoir; l’honneur, c’est produire; la 
honte, c’est détruire.’ 


<P) novels, and of essays on social subjects. 

XY Both belong to what may be called 

¥ the literature of collectivism. He does 

yA not even in his works of fiction set 

out to paint individuals, but ‘la masse.’ He 

preaches throughout the gospel of work and the 

prestige of intelligence; by them, in combination 
with collectivism, can humanity be saved. 

Adam was born in Paris in 1862, when his 
father was ‘ Directeur des postes de la maison de 
Napoleon III.’ He describes his childhood in the 
first part of ‘Les images sentimentales’ (1903). 
Early in his literary career Adam defined art as 
‘lceuvre d’inscrire un dogme dans un symbole,’ 
threw himself heart and soul into the symbolist 
movement, and helped Jean Moréas and Gustave 
Kahn to found the ‘Symboliste.’ But in 1889 he 
began to interest himself in politics as a supporter 
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of Boulanger;' the study of the large social questions 
of the day followed, and very soon symbolism was 
abandoned for a rationalism devoted to the im- 
provement of human conditions. 

Before dealing with Adam’s views for the relief 
of man’s estate, we must consider briefly a group 
of novels that form a very important part of his 
achievement, though not direétly connected with 
his schemes for the future. The series is entitled 
‘Le Temps et la vie,’ and forms an epic of French 
middle-class society from the outbreak of the 
Revolution to 1830. The four novels are ‘La 
Force’ (1899), ‘L’Enfant d’Austerlitz’ (1902), 
‘La Ruse’ (1903), and ‘Le Soleil de Juillet’ 
(1903). 

Adam’s ancestors lived the events of these novels, 
and the history of his family was considerably 
influenced by the political events in France during 
the first third of the nineteenth century. He was 


led to study that period, and records how, 


‘pendant cing années de labeurs, j’ai pieusement vénéré 
l’époque ou se constitua la mentalité nationale du xix* 
siécle par l’effort des ancétres qui surent donner a notre 
pays une gloire unique, par l’Encyclopédie et la Révolu- 
tion, triomphes de son intelligence, par l’empire, triomphe 
de sa force au service de I’esprit juste.’ 


™ See his novel, ‘Le mystére des foules’ (1894). The following 
are the other books by Paul Adam, on which my article is chiefl 
based: * Les coeurs nouveaux,’ 1896. ‘La force du mal,’ 1896. 
‘Le Temps et la Vie’: ‘La Force,’ 1899; ‘L’Enfant d’Aus- 
terlitz,’ 1902; ‘La Ruse,’ 1903; ‘Le Soleil de Juillet,’ 1903. 
‘Les images sentimentales,’ 1903. ‘La cité prochaine,’ 1908. 
‘La morale de la France,’ 1908. ‘La morale de !’Education,’ 


1908. ‘Le Trust,’ 1910. 
VI U 
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These novels offer admirable examples of the 
‘roman colleétif,’ the outcome of the colleétive 
psychology that may almost be said to have been 
invented in France. The first of the series, ‘La 
Force,’ deals with the epoch of the Direétory and 
the Empire. France was defending its soil from 
the invader; then she became intoxicated by the 
dream of glory engendered by Napoleon. Colonel 
Bernard Heéricourt is killed before Presbourg, and 
his son Omer, in a sense the hero of the other 
novels of the group, is the child of Austerlitz, for 
he is the fruit of Héricourt’s intercourse with his 
wife direétly after the victory of Austerlitz, and a 
proof of the force that resides in the soldier not 
only to destroy but to create. As Heéricourt lies 
dying on the battle-field, his chief thought is for 
the ‘descendant’ who will come some future day 
‘au rendezvous des armées, pour conquerir, a son 
tour, le pain, la gloire et l’or,’ and the last sound in 
his ears is of the drums ‘exaltant la gloire de la 
race et sa force.’ 

Then the Imperial glory collapses, invasion is let 
loose, the old order of society returns to France, 
and brings back its prejudices and its rancours. 
The survivors of the great period become con- 
spirators and ally themselves with Jacobins and 
humanitarian fanatics. Contradiétions abound, and 
Omer finds it difficult to steer himself aright. But 
Adam does not set out to paint the soul of Omer, 
of one individual, but the soul of the France of 
that period, and he has well succeeded. 

Perhaps ‘Au Soleil de Juillet’ is the novel of 
this group most suitable for acquainting the un- 
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initiated with this side of Adam’s work. It de- 
scribes the events of 1829-30, the deposing of 
Charles X and the setting of Louis-Philippe on the 
throne. The narrative is vivacious, the chapters 
are crowded with material, yet characters and 
events stand out clearly. According to Adam the 
lesson to be drawn from 1830 is submission to the 
law. We must lay aside our convictions before 
the Law. ‘Respect ala Loi. Il] n’y a que la Loi. 
La volonté des représentants est son expression.’ 
No specially high motive brought about the 
monarchy of Louis-Philippe. Omer (and in 
Omer, as I have said, we must see France) would 
have preferred 


‘la République legs de Rome. Toutefois, entre Ber- 
nadotte au loin sur le tréne de Suéde, Napoléon II 
prisonnier dans Schoenbrinn, les trois ou quatre sectes 
de républicains préts 4 la dispute intestine, déja violente, 
prudemment on pouvait songer au fils de Philippe- 


Egalité, au combattant de Jemappes et de Valmy. Ce 
prince était en posture de les supplanter par le fait simple 
de sa présence, par l’appui des financiers, du commerce, 
et de cette garde nationale qui s’équipait 4 la porte des 
boutiques, enfin par le prestige de son extraction royale.’ 


Adam has worked on the elements provided by 
historians and the memoirs of eye-witnesses ; those 
elements he re-forms in his own fashion, and with 
his power of resuscitating the past, of restoring 
the social atmosphere, and the tone of the con- 
versation, he brings before our eyes ‘une vision 
totale, animée, organique, vivante.’ Adam is speci- 
ally successful in painting scenes of war, for writes 
one of his ablest critics, he possesses 
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‘une abondance, une fougue, une hardiesse, une inépui- 
sable invention, une richesse de vocabulaire, une variété 
de ressources, un style concret ou se dessinent les formes, 
se peignent les couleurs, se traduit le mouvement.’ 


The whole, as is perhaps inevitable in the ‘ col- 
lective’ novel, is somewhat confused. It must be 
so when an author first conceives the general idea 
of his novel, and then creates the protagonist who 
is to demonstrate the idea. But fine episodes 
abound. To describe his style only the untrans- 
latable French epithet ‘touffu’ is adequate. His 
super-abundant vocabulary, however, is rectified 
by a delicate sense of choice. His dialogue is 
admirable, ‘concis et net,’ and seems ‘s’inscrire 
aux bouches des personnages comme sur des 
phylacteries.’ 

I must, however, warn my readers of a blot that 
disfigures all Adam’s works, a blot that is equally 
deplored by his French critics, and must not be 
regarded as a mere idiosyncrasy on the part of an 
English critic, I mean the purposeless introduétion 
of erotic and libertine episodes, described with a 
disagreeable wealth of detail. The episodes are 
absolutely unnecessary for the progress of the 
narrative or the characterisation of the persons. 
We all know that soldiers are liable to commit 
excesses, and that the Napoleonic wars were not 
free from them. Allusion to them would have 
sufficed, and the naturalistic descriptions of odious 
scenes could have been omitted. But similar 
scenes occur unfortunately in novels that have 
nothing to do with war and soldiers. Indeed, the 
sensual indulgence permitted and even encouraged 
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in Adam’s ideal state, described later,' would deter 
many from assisting in its realization. 

Adam recognises that the improvement of 
human conditions is no easy task, that any attempt 
of the kind means suffering and disappointment 
for the prime mover. In a novel entitled ‘La 
Force du Mal’ (1896) he relates the story of 
Stival, a young doctor, who at the outset of what 
promises to be a fine career is appointed to a 
country practice. The great man of the village is 
Horbrandt, a wealthy miller who imports corn 
from Egypt and elsewhere; unhappily with the 
grain are imported cholera germs. He refuses on 
the score of the added expense to:have the grain 
disinfeéted before sending it into the mill to be 
ground. A serious outbreak of cholera is fought 
by Stival with might and main, and he discovers 
a serum for inoculation which averts the danger. 
Stival is on the way to grow rich and famous 
when competition intervenes and America steals 
the anti-cholera serum, sells it in profusion, vul- 
garises it, and deprives Stival of the material reward 
of his discovery. So he leaves the village and tries 
to practise in a Paris suburb. But his reputation, 
instead of helping him, harms him. Well-known 
as a specialist, he does not inspire confidence in 
families where measles or a sprained ankle was the 
usual type of ailment. On top of this came his 
refusal to give a false opinion on the cause of death 
of one of the Panama Ministers, and to sign the 
lying certificate that his colleagues readily endorse. 
His honesty precludes all chance of a successful 


* See page 285. 
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career. He is told ‘Tu n’as pas le droit d’étre 
honnéte. Les honnétes gens, ils génent. On les 
affame. . . . Ce n’est pas toi qui as arrange le 
monde.’ He falls into poverty and sometimes 
regrets his aétion, but when he learns that he will 
become a father, he says to his wife, 


‘Tout va mourir, et sur ces ruines mémes de nos décep- 
tions un étre refleurira.’ 


It must be their task to build up that creature’s 
happiness, even if suffering be entailed, for 


‘ce sera de la douceur de souffrir pour elle, toute sa 
souffrance.’ 


In ‘Les coeurs nouveaux’ (1896), Adam gives 
us in guise of fiétion the history of the attempt of 
an idealist to realise in praétice a communist in- 
dustrial society. The idealist himself is called by 
his friends ‘le diseur de chimeres,’ whose views 
are ‘un peu futur.’ In Valentine, whom he 
marries, is portrayed the most delightful type of the 
modern girl I remember in contemporary fiction. 
She possesses the old sterling feminine qualities 
combined with the new self-reliance, and the in- 
dependent spirit in a manner that would lead 
women to their desired goal far more quickly than 
the ugly methods too many of them support. The 
works—a sugar refinery and a distillery—are run 
on modern principles; everything is perfect; the 
conditions of life, work, recreation are absolutely 
ideal; they tend to lessen human pain, and to 
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substitute honesty and kindness for brutal force 
and cunning chicanery. 


‘La bonté est l’art a la portée de tous. Elle donne 
lorgueil de créer et le pouvoir de sentir ce que notre dame 
affaiblie ne sait plus percevoir par elle-méme.’ 


But the experiment is a failure, because the 
people, like moths, cannot be summarily saved from 
the fire. They must first themselves acquire by 
development and experience the knowledge that 
will enable them not to burn themselves. The 
reformer cannot help them by suddenly introducing 
innovations that they can neither appreciate nor 
understand. 


‘Il empéche les travailleurs de s’enivrer. [I] ne les 
gardera pas. Il veut qu’ils se lavent tous les jours et 
qu’ils portent des habits propres. Il ne les gardera pas. 
I] ne leur donne pas l’argent avec lequel ils satisferaient a 
leur aise la bestialité de leurs corps; ils les payent en 
vétements, en nourriture saine, en logis salubres, en con- 
ferences instructives. Il ne les gardera pas. . Ils le 
quitteront pour reprendre leur liberté de vivre sales, ivres 
et vagabonds de donner a l’esprit le moins possible eta 
l’instiné le plus possible.’ 


No matter what is done for them, they will 
never be satisfied until they have been brought to 
realise and understand that individualism kills, that 
each must live and work for the good of all. 
Adam finds that a chief fault of the French, even 
of the best educated of them, is that they are not 
multi-lateral. 


‘Chacun de nous choisit une secte, s’y range, se bouche 
des qilléres autour de la téte et ne veut plus rien 
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connaitre que les erreurs de son milieu. Méme s’il 
émigre, notre frére emporte avec lui ce défaut.’ 


And so to improve any class of the community it 
is necessary to take into account its idiosyncrasies 
and the long-prevailing conditions under which it 
has existed. People whose idea of happiness is to 
get drunk cannot be rendered happy by acquiring 
artistic garments which they pay for not with 
money but with work, by warm baths, well-cooked 
food, and high-class dramatic and musical enter- 
tainments. 

Adam’s most remarkable novel dealing with 
capital and labour is ‘Le Trust’ (1910). It depicts 
the struggle between intellect and passion, between 
the capitalist and the workman he exploits, between 
great financial trusts and the small investors who 
chiefly help to build up and support these trusts. 
There is no reason why such problems should not 
form material for a novel ; they may even be found 
to be of greater interest than those concerning 
adultery and seduction. The moving spirit of this 
trust in which people all the world over hold 
shares, and by which they grow rich, is Manuel 
Héricourt, who was 


‘souverain sur le monde ou les passions avides créent la 
richesse des maitres avec l’aide laborieuse des peuples qui 
labourent, qui martélent, qui vendent, qui combattent, 
qui naviguent, avec le secours des élites qui pensent, 
induisent, supposent et découvrent.’ 


He is the strong man who understands how to 
manipulate all the material that comes to his hand. 
He is intelligent and not without heart, but at 
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every turn he is supported by the engineer, 
Jumillac, a man of iron will, wholly heartless, but 
of marvellous intelleét, and master of ‘les Forces 
idéales qui dépassent tant les pouvoirs de leurs 
causes industrielles ou financieres et qui modifient 
les existences des nations.’ Such strength has 
nothing to say to the gentler passions or arts; it 
cares for nothing but material success and for the 
power born of it. Adam hurries us from one part 
of the globe to another, and introduces us to the 
various members of the various nations concerned 
in the trust. A sense of confusion and bewilder- 
ment steals over us, a feeling called up in us by 
modern life at its worst. Everybody lives at high 
pressure, there is no rest, no leisure, only an un- 
ceasing struggle to grow rich and powerful and to 
enjoy to the uttermost what material wealth can 
procure. It is all very ugly, and the one or two 
gentler characters among the women succumb; in 
such a world there is no place for love and sym- 
pathy and pity. We hesitate to believe that such 
an atmosphere prevails in the world to so large 
an extent, but fully agree with Adam’s implied 
contention that where it does exist, it must be 
eradicated. 

Adam’s criticism is not all destructive. He 
builds his own ‘cité prochaine." The happiness 
of the people must be founded on a juster concep- 
tion of the supremacy of work and of intelligence, 
the faculty ‘de connaitre.’ Justice must be done 
to work, and to the workman who, like the soldier, 
gives his life for colleétivity, for the pride and 

* See ‘ La cité prochaine’ (1908). 
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greatness of social evolution. After all, the quarrels 
of Charles V and Francis I were as nothing com- 
pared to the Hansa organization whence arose the 
whole economic life of modern times. The work- 
man must be honoured: 


‘Il fallait pourvoir de surnoms hérotques l’ouvrier. 
Le mécanicien, dont le stable courage sauve la vie des 
voyageurs confiés dans l’express a sa garde, le mineur qui 
affronte, aprés l’explosion, les gaz délétéres de la galerie 
ou gisent ses camarades.’ 


As Michelet said, true history is the history of 
human labour and its prodigies, and of the collec- 
tive mentalities it creates. 

Adam recognises that we live in an age of science 
and of mechanical machinery. Indeed, he believes 
that the future sovereign is ‘le savant créateur des 
forces qui multiplient Paise des races.’ He ranks 
intelligence equally high or even higher than 
work ; indeed, thought runs before everything that 
has worth. One important reform in the city of 
the future must be measures for increasing the 
means of exchange of thought. Adam thinks 
Congresses are most valuable for augmenting the 
mentality of the individuals who there meet and 
discuss. There should be some place in the world 
where at any time, in perfectly organized labora- 
tories and libraries, men could assemble who are 
working with a view to the relief of man’s estate, 
either by curing their misfortunes and disabilities, 
by better adapting the forces of nature to the needs 
of society, or by giving plastic literary or sym- 
phonic form to emotion, sensibility, and thought. 
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All who had new ideas could in such a centre ex- 
periment on the value of the hypotheses established 
by them or their pupils. A ‘record’ of creative 
imagination would thus be instituted, and nothing 
usefully conceived by the brain of man would be 
lost. The centre would become ‘une ville de 
lesprit,’ and would be inhabited by the aristocracy 
of knowledge, an élite possessing the colleétive 
soul that would make for perfection. 

Adam believes neither in equality nor in parties. 
He finds that all parties, nationalist, socialist, con- 
servative, governmental, have one and the same 
idea, to seize everything, to destroy minorities, to 
triumph without justice or proportion, with the 
puerile intoxication of the barbarian treading his 
bloody prey under foot. There can be aétually no 
such thing as equality. In work, for instance, one 
man commands while another obeys; it is a neces- 
sary division of labour, but in no way implies the 
superiority of him who commands or the inferiority 
of him who obeys. It brings about entente, 
contract, reciprocal service. It is only special 
knowledge that increases the value of the one or 
diminishes that of the other, and only of course 
during the hours of work. Each does what he is 
best fitted to do by his education or his strength 
or his skill. The railway lamp-cleaner is not re- 
quired or expected to drive the engine. We are 
apt to-day to lose sight of the original meaning 
attached to the term equality by the eighteenth 
century philosophers, that which would give all 
citizens access to the highest functions if they 
showed aptitude to fulfil them. It never meant 
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confusion of capacities, a meaning too often attached 
to it by unthinking modern reformers. In the 
future city every man and woman will be in- 
dependent, well-mannered and healthy. No money 
will circulate, but all will work, and their wants 
will be supplied by the State in return. From 
6 a.m. till noon all will share in manual labour; 
then follows four hours of rest and exercise; the 
remainder of the day is spent in intellectual labour. 
Marriage and the family is non-existent, but 
motherhood is held in high esteem—rien n’est 
plus beau que produire un étre pensant ’—and pro- 
spective mothers are well cared for, and women 
who have had children wear a plaque in their 
buttonhole for each child they have brought into 
the world. Three months after the birth the 
child is taken charge of by the State. A state of 
free love prevails, and ample provision is made for 
its indulgence. 

No one, then, in the city of the future possesses 
anything of his own: neither child, nor husband, 
nor wife, nor parents, nor house, nor clothes, nor 
furniture, nor servants. But no one is poor. No 
one goes hungry. Intensive culture is the rule. 
The general aim is to nourish, instead of, as is the 
usual practice, to possess, to over-produce and to 
sell at a large profit. Everything is done by 
machinery. Life is led in public, for no one has 
anything toconceal. Meals are taken in restaurants. 

In the city of the future there is only one crime. 
It is refusal to work, and is equivalent to murder 
in our code. Such criminals are enrolled for life 
in a regiment, and form the soldiers of the State. 
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As they tried to destroy the social harmony by 
their refusal to work, they are vowed to destruction 
and perpetual murder. 

There are no parties in the political sense. They 
are replaced by oligarchies or groups who may in 
turn hold the power: the group of chemists, or 
ethnographers, or mechanicians, or artists. But 
there is nostruggle. If the group of chemists comes 
to power, replacing, say, the ethnographers, they 
do not strive to undo what their predecessors have 
done, but endeavour to apply their chemical know- 
ledge tothe improvementof everything, of torpedoes, 
as of cooking and the composition of perfumes. 
When the mechanicians are in power, they work 
to improve machinery in factories, the arms of the 
soldiers, the working of the tramways, and the like. 
Similarly the artists strive to adorn buildings and 
streets. Thus, ‘l’Etat reste toujours tel qu’une 
batisse en construction ol passent successivement 
les divers corps de metier,’ and there is only combat 
in the domain of ideas. Colle€tivism is always the 
rule, and no work of science or art or literature is 
recognised as the result of a single personal effort. 
If a man writes a book, it is signed with the 
number of his group or oligarchy, because those 
who compose it have helped the author in his 
effort by their conversation and observations. As 
a matter of fact there are no books in the city of 
the future in our sense of the word; no one troubles 
to read them, because everything is communicated 
through the phonograph. Whatever is desired 
can be turned on at will and listened to: the events 
of the day, if a newspaper is desired; the work 
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of any poet, if we wish for poetry; if we wish to 
read history, we have only to mention Rome, India, 
or any other land, and the best book on the subject 
is at our ears. Music is of course at call in the 
same way. 

Aeroplanes offer the chief mode of locomotion, 
and largely take the place of ships. Although 
social justice is what is desired, it is not sought to 
eliminate war, for 


‘le seul moyen de conserver la paix c’est de s’armer 
jusqu’aux dents et de paraitre si redoutables qu’on n’ose 
point nous attaquer. Toute autre opinion n’est que 
littérature.’ 


Adam even approves of war, as the following 
passage shows: 


‘La guerre méle les peuples. En se tuant, les hommes 
apprennent a se connaitre, eux, leurs idées. Que |’Em- 
pereur' conquiére |’ Europe, et un jour l'Europe cherchera 
l’égalité révolutionnaire, dont nos soldats savent au juste 
le nom. .. . 

‘Nous ne demandons que la gloire. I] faut des lauriers 
4 la nation pour qu'elle se respecte et progresse dans la 
vertu, en admirant l’exemple de ses héros. . . . 

‘Tl faut de la gloire aux peuples pour qu’ils prennent 
d’eux-mémes une idée grande, pour que cette idée donne 
4 chacun la conscience de son devoir envers la nation.’ * 


Adam dwells, moreover, on the unity of the 
army. All the diversities of the various provinces 
fraternise in the ranks, and individual differences 
disappear in action. There remains community 


' Napoleon I. 
2 See ‘ La Force’ (1902). 
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of interests, for all wills are united for the defence 
of the same country: 


‘C’est pourquoi, aujourd’hui comme il y a cent ans, 
l’armée ou se rangent dans les mémes cadres les Frangais 
venus de tous les points du pays, oi la méme discipline 
plie toutes les volontés, ot le méme intérét collectif s’im- 
pose a tous les individus, l’armée impersonelle, anonyme, 
n’a pas cessé d’étre l’unique symbole que nous ayons de 
la nation veillant au maintien de cette unité qui est la 
condition méme de son existence.’ 


In Adam’s city of the future material perfection 
plays too large a part, and too little provision is 
made for those things of the spirit which also 
enable man to live. 

Intellect is paramount with Adam. Heart, 
passion, artistic sense have but small part in his 
work. He is always sure of himself, and attacks 
all questions, even the most complex and insolv- 
able. With the greatest of writers inspiration 
precedes reflection; with Adam the process is 
reversed because the heart is subordinate to the 
head. His mind is one of tremendous activity, 
and his ideation is extraordinarily rapid. While 
he is seeking to render one idea exact, others come 
rushing in. Yet for all his rationalism he has 
wide, generous views, and is an enthusiast for 
whatever is noble and just, and he disapproves of 
unconsidered innovation. He contends that the 
‘élites novatrices’ must respect the ancient and 
homogeneous soul of the nation. Exclusive in- 
novation is worth no more than exclusive tradition. 
Time, and not the victorious party, will eliminate 
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the organisms that have become useless in the 
economy of the people. Adam considers that 
England perhaps alone among the nations has 
recognized the respective claims of innovation and 
tradition in all measures of reform. He wrote in 
1908 : 


‘La vigueur de l’Angleterre qu’Edouard VII vient de 
manifester, cette vigueur sans égale, cette force civilisatrice 
qui change la face du monde, le peuple britanniqye la doit 
4 son godt pour l’innovation. Il fut la premiére grande 
nation negociante. Dans son pays furent appliquées, 
d’abord, la plupart des découvertes scientifiques. Mais 
son respect de la tradition lui fait couronner son roi selon 
les usages du xiv‘ siécle, révérer son intelligente aristo- 
cratie, et perpétuer sa gloire maritime. Avec une bour- 
geoisie inférieure, par l’esprit, a la ndtre, une aristocratie 
supérieure, par l’initiative, 4 la ndétre, avec un peuple 
plus cohérent, elle a obtenu des résultats historiques 
miraculeux.’' 


This tribute from our ally to what many regard 
as our slow ways is specially grateful just now; 
such recognition helps to draw the entente closer 
and to ensure its permanency. 

EvizaBeTH Lez. 


* See ‘La Morale de la France’ (1908). 
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